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lishment of good faith where it can be’ trusted. 


Editorial, 


O NATION could have been more patient and re- 
strained under the strain of wrong and injury 
than this nation has been during the last. two 
years. We have kept strict faith with nations 
in conflict, and have acted fairly with all. We 

have observed the requirements of neutrality to the 
utmost bound and beyond. We have borne violation 
of rights in which we are partners, have endured the 
wholesale murder of our citizens, have kept within bounds 
our protests in the cause of our common humanity and 
the existence of civilization. We shall enter into war in 
no spirit of vindictiveness or hostility, if war must come, 
and for no reason of resentment or mere assertion of pride 
and self-will. No holier mission was ever intrusted to 
man than the protection of human liberty, the right to 
life and equal enjoyment of God’s world, and the estab- 
If we 
cannot rely on the most distinct and solemn pledges, if 
we cannot have just freedom on the earth, if we must sub- 
mit to an international slavery, it is not worth while to 
live. As we once fought to gain freedom, and again to 
preserve it, in our own land, so now in solemn duty we 
shall fight, as we must, to maintain that freedom and ex- 
tend it in the world. 
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Sunpay is our Easter day; let us rejoice and be glad 
in it. If we understand it aright, the triumphant spirit 
of Easter is for us as truly as for any man. We do not 
share the belief of the Gospel writers concerning the 
physical resurrection of Jesus, upon which the Easter 
celebration has been founded; but the faith that lay back 
of it is ours in full measure. What was that faith? Here 
it is in the words of the first epistle of John: “And this is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
The victory of faith and hope over death and. defeat, that 
is the key-note of the Easter faith, and that we share 
with all Christians. The cross is the symbol not of 
defeat, but of victory. In that sign we conquer. Such 
faith as that will inspire a man to live and do his utmost. 
The spring is its true symbol, for “Even as the earth 
bringeth forth her bud, so the Lord will cause righteous- 
ness and praise to spring forth among all nations.” Our 
hope of a blessed life beyond the grave is its corollary, 
but it is not on that corollary that our faith depends. 
It is the other way round. It is because we are assured 


that if God be for us none can be against us thaw for us 
death is swallowed up in victory. Out of that comes 
our ‘‘reasonable, religious, and holy hope”’ that death 
does not end all. 4 


THE appeal to the American people by the Society of 
Friends is sincere and noble, and the thoughts it expresses 
will meet sympathetic attention, but the American people 
are not the ones to address. ‘They do not want war, and 
do not intend to make war. It is the people who do want 
war, and are making war upon us, that such a message 
should have in mind. ‘he address indicates no way in 
which the end in view can be reached. Simply affirming 
feelings of brotherly love does not preserve a govern- 
ment in time of national peril. The responsibility 
cannot be referred to a so-called ‘‘war party.” ‘There 
is no such party. ‘There is the whole people, who have 
to choose between defence and disaster. 
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More changes than we wot of are lying behind the 
embattled lines of Germany. If things go well with the 
armies of the Kaiser, great political changes may be kept 
in abeyance for a time, but they are coming nevertheless; 
and if disaster should overtake the armies, there will be 
changes as swift and surprising as those that have come 
in Russia. The superstitions that beset the imperial 
court at Berlin are quite unlike those that have made the 
palaces of Petrograd the abode of social bats and owls, of 
unclean beasts and pestilent vermin, but they are not less 
opposed to the common welfare and the peace of the 
world. Chief among these delusions is the conception 
of Jehovah, the tribal god of ancient Israel, now trans- 
formed into the national deity of whom the Hohen- 
zollerns. are the chosen representatives. The notion 
that Hindenburg is the Archangel Michael is destined 
to lead the multitude on to sad disappointment, which 
may show itself in violent outbreaks. 
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Wuart has happened in Russia may happen in Germany ; 
if it does war will quickly cease, for the causes of war will 
begin to‘flee away. ‘The people, so called, are coming to 
their own everywhere. During the last few thousand 
years there have been successive uplifts that have in- 
creased the number of human beings so designated. 
They come up from the unclassified “‘masses’”’ and as 
they emerge from the illiterate state and enter the ranks 
of ‘‘the people”’ there is an upheaval of all the institutions 
that represent the select classes. It is a curious process. 
Commonly it goes on slowly and almost imperceptibly, 
but sometimes, as now in Russia, and perhaps to-morrow 
in Germany, it is startling ‘‘as the energy sublime of a 
century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny stem of time.”’ 
We live at that perilous point of time when we see the 
process greatly accelerated, and therefore look forward 
to a future big with the promise of emancipation and 
progress the world around. 
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WHETHER taken as fact or symbol the sentiment of 
Easter appeals to all races and to the adherents of all 
the religions that put the thought of immortality at the 
centre of their hopes. All the ancient affirmations con- 
cerning death, the second coming of Christ, a literal 
Day of Judgment appointed for the billions of human 
beings who have died and who on the day of resurrection 
will meet in one vast assemblage, are now slowly fading 
out of the thoughts of men, and in their place is coming 
a universal hope, generous, genial, and inspiring, put 
into words in the Wisdom of Solomon. It reads: “God 


created man to be ey and mai e tGA 
image of his own eternity.” This noble saying 


was” 
extra-Christian, but the spirit of it entered into all holy 


souls in all lands and is set forth in the Easter festival, 

which in our Northern world is the celebration of the 
springtime. ‘‘For lo! the winter is past... the 
flowers appear on. the earth; and the time of the singing 
of birds is come.’ The symbolism fails for all who live 
south of the equator, but the splendid fact remains, and 
the Easter hope extends to those who cannot sing a song 
of spring when for them the autumn days have come. 
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NECESSITIES of the situation have a wonderful effect 
on thinking, and now that the country is actually attacked, 
our thoughts about national duty find themselves sud- 
denly, and often unconsciously, crystallized in new, and 
hitherto unfavored, directions. But no man should 
hesitate to let his mind change with changing perspective 
because of former opinions, and the power to admit that 
another’s view proves right, and say so, is a finer consist- 
ency than the rigidity which admits neither magnanimity 
nor reason. Whatever right another man has to say, 
“T told you so,” he, in his turn, will not cling to his 
opinion in just that way. He will welcome as an ally a 
former opponent, and keep to himself reflections which 
would embarrass the alliance if expressed. 


Ra 


OnE of the surprising features of the warfare now going 
on is that the birds that are within sound of the bursting 
bombs and roaring cannon seem to pay no attention to 
the uproar. Whenever it ceases their songs are heard as 
if they had been going on without cessation. ‘This is a 
cheerful fact and seems to indicate the continuity of the 
operations of nature. Similar phenomena may be 
noted in the human world everywhere; the peaceful 
processes of human life are going on, and even in the 


trenches wit and humor abound: even among the warring | 


nations sentiments of liberty, justice, and good-will 
manifest themselves. The revolutions that take place 
are all in the interest of the people, who are at sit coming 
into their rights. 


The Opening of the Prison House. 


It is no excusing of war, and no sanction of foolish talk 
about war being necessary to open springs of mercy, to 
say that one of the great compensations of all this ter- 
rible time is the sympathy it has unlocked and inspired. 
Millions have been killed and many more millions plunged 
into sorrow and distress, and the number may be esti- 
mated, but there is no reckoning the number of those who, 
some of them for the first time in their lives, have been 
turned from self-indulgence to service,—those who in 
countless ways have given their souls with all their heart 
and strength to reducing the sum of human sorrow, and 
sharing, thus lessening, the monstrous burden of misery. 
There would scarcely be room here to mention the num- 
ber of organizations, widely and generously supported, 
which, in this country, and on one side alone of the great 


conflict, are meeting intelligently and with marvellous 


efficiency the needs of the hour. 

The saddest part of all the misery is that which the 
utmost mercy and effort cannot touch. What little 
those who know from first-hand sources of the sufferings 
in prison camps can tell and the sort of thing they can 


hardly mention show us a problem which sets a new 
challenge to compassion. Men taken in war are herded _ 


together as those who have care of beasts would not. e 
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2ot room to lie down, are unprotected 
exposed to disease, are starved; the 


has listened to victims of Andersonville and Libby has 
shuddered, even after a half-century has dulled recollec- 
tion, at the cruelties inflicted upon prisoners of war, and 
at the pitiful sufferings through which men lived and died; 
but nothing in these narratives equals the conditions 
described by men who have been in German prison camps, 
and by those who have unquestionable information about 
them. They constitute a state of things which, if it were 
realized fully, would rouse men to undertake a crusade of 
deliverance. This is the worst effect of war, even with 
its casualties in mind. When, in wading through slaughter 
to keep a throne, a war lord shuts the gates of mercy on 
mankind, he does more than make war and let loose its 
attendant barbarities; he changes the heart of man, and 
makes compassion useless. Such proceeding reaches 
beyond the limits of belligerency; it offends and binds the 
universal man; it violates the deepest right of humanity. 
Against such wrong no protest can avail, no appeal can 
reach the heart of those responsible. Already effort to 
carry to the highest authority influential representations 
has had to be given up, and men have returned saddened 
and hopeless from their errand of deliverance. The in- 
conceivable agonies must go on. ‘There is no help for 
our fellow-men whose sufferings are greater than those of 
the martyrs. 

In the light of this condition the question of war takes 
on a new character. When it has gone so far as to abolish 
every consideration of mercy and to cut off from the op- 
eration of compassion a considerable portion of the hu- 
man race, and to neutralize all hopes of redemption, the 
question is forced on us whether a power inaccessible to 
any other influence must not be made to yield at the 
point of a sword mightier than its own. The martyrs 
of war are not those whose unwillingness to enlist brings 
on them persecutions, and on behalf of whom our sym- 
pathy is sometimes asked. ‘The martyrs of war are the 
men who languish in prison camps, and writhe under the 
rod of the tyrant. What can be said by way of positive 
remedy for the condition before which the world recoils? 
‘When the springs of mercy are imperilled, they must be 
protected. Force thus directed becomes sacred. If ever 
there was a holy war, one to release captives is holy. 


The Real Proof of Prayer. 


Every difficulty and doubt and uncertainty about 
_ prayer vanishes whenever any one really prays. Lowell 
wrote of ‘‘that perfect disenthrallment which is prayer,” 
and the fact that the realization of this comes seldom 
in any life inclines people to forget the reality of prayer 
and neglect its frequent possibilities of demonstration. 
William James put prayer on concrete foundations when 
he said that the reason why we pray is simply that we 
cannot help praying. The reason why so many people 
cannot pray is because they do not, or because when 
they have prayed they have prayed in a way that sends 
their voices like an echo back to their ears. 

When the subject is discussed it is important always 
to bear in mind that the only use of discussion, the only 
possible efficacy of it, is to clear the mind about prayer, 

not to produce prayer. Just as no amount of psycho- 
logical study can make a good teacher, and such study 
may easily spoil one, so no amount of disputation about 
raying will ever qualify any one to pray. Good teach- 
er of training through experience, and 
1 disposition which grows in experience, 
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and to make it by rule and precept of pedagogy fills the Y 
schools with teachers who make study hateful, and pro- 
voke the resolve never to open a book after school is 
escaped.» Emerson said this of preaching, that some x 
of it made him resolve never to go to church again. ‘The > 
streets are full of people who, if they did but know it, : 
go no more to church because they heard, but did not 
get, the things that are talked about in churches. 

It is well to discuss this subject of praying if this 
one rule is observed: that the discussion takes place 
after those who participate in it have really prayed a 
little. Without such simple proviso the conversation 
becomes as saltless as talk about golf to those who never 
golfed, and as bootless as reading a book of travel in 
total ignorance of geography. 

For those whom this requirement would bar out, 

there are some phases of the matter worth considering. 
Hopeful approaches to the subject depend on getting 
a direction which really approaches. Some paths which 
once led to prayer have been so long out of use that 
they have become overgrown, and those who attempt ~ 
them get lost. The knowledge of ways that cannot 
be changed blocks the path to any oné who thinks of 
prayer as changing such things. ‘To pray for something 
and discover-that it is already provided for in some 
other way is discouraging to piety. ‘The sudden sense 
of waste of spiritual energy may be avoided by pre- 
liminary survey of the conditions. It is a pity to throw / 
away such a rare and precious essence as prayer for 
uses more economically to be met. When all that is 
needed is a little common sense, a little care of causes, 
a little information about what the Creator has already 
told us, a little obedience to what he has plainly ordered, 
a little faith that he means what he says, in place of 
the faith that whatever we say will take its place,— 
such precautionary measures become dignified into 
introductory relation to prayer instead of remaining 
in an outside, and possibly hostile, relation to prayer. 
Those who are shocked by denials of the use of prayer 
in such connections, and by denials too often a little 
inconsiderate of tender feelings and associations, should 
bear in mind that the purpose of them is favorable to 
praying, is constructive, not, as they at first appear, 
destructive. 

What. helps toward such tenderness is appreciation 
that much which is inconsistent in prayer becomes 
consistent when it is seen that some prayers are more 
an expression of hope and a hallowing of hope than 
they are direct expectation. Some things sincerely and 
productively prayed for, do not prove prayer in their 
fulfilment, for they may never be fulfilled and the wor- 
shipper may never expect his prayer will help their 
coming. All is, they help him. It is a deep satisfac- 
tion to have one Confidant for what there is no other. 

To tell him about things even though one knows he 
knows, is a sort of comfort not to be gainsaid. 

Then praying about our aims sorts them and sifts 
them and becomes a process of natural selection, or 
filtration. It is a discipline in desire. Self-defence, 
quite natural and justifiable in itself, strangely halts 
and blushes oftentimes when it is met by religion through 
prayer. Suddenly it appears that the matter was not 
quite so much to our right as we were persuaded. The 
thought of God in connection with them shuts the mouth. 
Thus to be stopped from praying makes true prayer 
more possible. It purifies the mind. 

The great discovery in prayer is that we pray not 
to get things done, but to get power to do them; and 
when we so pray we get switched into divine currents 
which are their own evidence and demonstration,—the 


foundation of all fact. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


To the Ministers and Members of the Unitarian Churches:— 
-—-—s-:* Tt is the habit of many of the churches to gather their 
contributions for the national work on Easter Sunday. 
The statement on another page of the Register indicates 
the present financial situation. Last May the representa- 
tives of the churches in the Annual Meeting of their 
Association voted to raise $160,000 for the support and 
advancement of their common cause during the year 
ending April 30, 1917. Of this sum it appears that in 
the eleven months that are now passed only $50,000 
ie have been contributed. The $5,000 for the Tuckerman 
School has been well-nigh secured. The $10,000 for the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society is more than half 
subscribed. The endowment of $25,000 for the Young 
People’s Religious Union has made hardly more than a 
beginning. Of the $45,000 recommended for new equip- 
ment not a dollar has been given except so far as the 
local churches, whose claims were to receive primary 
attention, have been able to help themselves. 
The root of the whole enterprise is in the $75,000 for 
the maintenance of the regular work of the Association. 
Of this essential sum some $40,000 have been contributed. 
While there is urgent need of the other sums mentioned 
in the vote of the Annual Meeting they all concern things 
that can wait, if that is the purpose and final judgment of 
the friends of our cause. ‘The enterprises to be cared for 
by the $75,000 cannot wait. If the $35,000 still un- 
provided for cannot be raised in the next three weeks it 
means not postponement, but disaster. I have faith 
that it will be raised, and our experience of last year is 
in some measure an encouragement to that confidence. 
It is, however, no less than my duty to point out that it 
is deplorable that our faithful representatives in the field 
should be left as they now are, without knowledge of 
what is to become of them and of the work to which the 
churches have commissioned them. On my table are 
the innumerable appeals and requests to which no definite 
response can be given because the Directors have no 
means of knowing what the resources of the Association 
are to be. Here are requests for the printing of books, 
bulletins, and reports, for Sunday-school literature, for 
the larger and better equipment of our missions. Here 
are the appeals of churches and ministers struggling with 
the problems of irregular and inadequate support. Here 
are the offers of service from a score of well-equipped 
ministers any one of whom the Directors would be glad 
to put at work in fields ripe for the harvest if only money 
were in sight to pay the necessary salaries and expenses. 
Here are the appeals of the men now in charge of our 
missionary churches, asking what assurance there is that 
their work can go on. ‘Shall I or shall I not re-engage 
my little house? My lease expires in May. What 
chance is there that I am going to be sustained?” writes 
one such worker, and his letter is the type of many others. 
What answer can be given to these legitimate inquiries? 
The Directors of the Association are helpless because the 
churches leave them in ignorance of their purpose and 
wait until the very last moment before making the con- 
tributions which will provide for the continuance of our 
collective work. 
The failure to provide for the endowment of the Young 
People’s Religious Union will mean the postponement 
or abandonment of good work planned. - The failure, to 
provide the additional income for the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society will mean continued, though not new, 
privation for some of our older ministers. The failure 
to provide the $45,000 for new equipment will mean the 
i frustration of the hopes of the ministers and churches 
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who are planning for new buildings or parse 
for additional and greatly needed equipme 

failure to raise the $35,000 needed for the suppo 


work already well begun will mean much more. It will © 


mean the acceptance of defeat on many fields, the cur- 
tailing of work in every direction, the stopping of the 


publication of tracts and Sunday-school manuals, the — 


calling in of our representatives from the field, the 
throwing out of employment of some of the best and 


most deserving of our ministers, the bringing to an un- 


timely end of new and promising movements. : 

On the other hand, the success of the churches in 
raising that necessary money before the 30th of April 
will mean that the Directors of the Association can even 
at this late day reassure the workers in the field that 
they are going to be sustained. To those representatives 
it will mean relief from the fear of retrenchment or un- 
employment, partial recovery from the heart-sickness 
of hope deferred, and release’ at least for another year 
from the bonds that now keep them standing irresolute 
in the presence of a great opportunity. 

The raising of the needed money is certainly within the 
means of our fellowship of churches, but it will require 
earnestness, enthusiasm, and persistence. It means 
that every minister must make it his personal obligation 
to present this cause not only to his congregation from the 
pulpit, but to individuals in his congregation; it means 
that every Sunday-school superintendent shall tell the 
children of his Sunday-school about the work that is 
being done, and ask for a contribution; it means that 
every Alliance president shall ask her branch Alliance 
for a subscription to the national cause; it means that 
individuals, whether members of our churches or living 
in parts of the country where no direct church allegiance 
is possible, shall make their personal contribution. 
capacity for collective generosity, this outlook into larger 
fields, this power of imagination whereby one realizes a 
need outside of the circle of his own daily experience, is 
the test of our Unitarian loyalty and sincerity. 

Let every one be quick to hear, prompt to act, and 
generous to give. 

SAMUEL A. ELtoT. 


Current Topics. 


PENDING the definition by Congress of the exact status 
of the conflict between the United States aad Germany, 
the Nationel Administration and the American people 
at the beginning of the week were preparing for the 
eventualities of an active war. Specific information 
about the scope of these preparations was withheld by 
the Government, but the nature of these activities was 
indicated by local activities in many centres. Among 
the measures taken was the calling of National Guard 
units in many States to the Federal service, the recruiting 
of the Army and Navy to their full strength, the accelera- 
tion of the production of ammunition and of guns, the 
introduction of the three-shift system in shipyards and 
factories engaged on government work, and a general 
stimulation of the entire defensive organization of the 
country. Side by side with these preparations for active 
warfare, the women of the country were perfecting an 
organization, in conference at Washington, for the effi- 
cient performance of their share of the labor that war 
would bring to the nation. ; ant 


Tue formal transfer of the sovereignty of th ‘Dz 
West Indies to the United States took place 
day. The acquisition of the little arch 
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partment of the Navy the site for 
e which has been in contemplation 
= ; a century. There is little doubt that 
_ immediate steps will be taken to utilize the Virgin Islands, 
as they have been renamed by the choice of their inhabi- 
a tants, in the defensive programme of the country. ‘The 
= _ purchase of the archipelago has given impetus to the 
7 agitation for the acquisition of other European island 
possessions on the Atlantic side of the continent. Among 
them are the Bermuda and the Bahama groups. Many 
military and naval authorities regard the possession of 
these islands as essential to the defence of the Panama 
Canal and to the maintenance of uninterrupted com- 
. munications between the Atlantic and the Pacific Coasts 
via that waterway. It is pointed out by these authori- 
ties that the Bahamas and the Bermudas are of com- 
paratively small strategic importance to Great Britain, 
but that their possession by the United States would 

strengthen and consolidate the general defensive positio 

of this country. ; - : 


Wits the definition of the situation as between the 
United States and Germany, the question of the relation 
between this country and the other members of the 
Central Powers group became interesting. It was an- 
‘nounced at Vienna at the beginning of the week that 
Austria-Hungary had no intention of precipitating a 
crisis with the United States. Assurances were brought 
by the cable that, on the contrary, the Government of 
Austria-Hungary was anxious to avoid any incident 
which might bring about an acute controversy with the 
United States. The same pacific purpose seemed to 
prevail in Constantinople, where the official attitude was 
conciliatory. Bulgaria has hardly figured in the current 
speculation as a possible adversary of the United States 
as a result of the break between America and Germany. 
It is pointed out that Bulgaria has no submarines and 
that the attitude of the Bulgarian people toward America 
and Americans has been friendly since the beginning of 
the life of Bulgaria as a free state. Many of the high 
officials of the young kingdom have been educated in 
Robert College and in other American institutions in 
Southeastern Europe or America. 
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In the mean while, the effectiveness of the ‘unre- 
stricted’? submarine operations for the accomplishment 
of its avowed purpose, the starving of Great Britain, 
appeared as debatable an uncertainty as ever. A British 
Admiralty announcement given out last week placed the 
total number of British ships destroyed during the first 
twenty-six days of March at 127. In a statement before 
the House of Lords on April 27, Lord Charles Bereseford 
estimated the entire tonnage sunk by submarines since 


the opening of March at 420,000. The aggregate for - 


February was placed at more than 500,000 tons by the 
same authority, who also pointed out that the work of 
destroying submarines was not commensurate with the 
increase effected in the number of such craft by constant 
construction in German shipyards. The German over- 

seas News Bureau, the official agency of the Berlin 
2 Government, announced last week that the tonnage 
destroyed for the first twenty-six days. of the month of 
March would be found to exceed 700,000 tons. 
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‘Tue Government: of New Russia continued during 

< the work of organizing the life of the Russian 
with a view to increasing its efficiency for 
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ginning of the week that the Social Democrats, who had 
been clamoring for the establishment of a republic in 
place of the overturned autocracy, were showing signs 
of a willingness to defer the solution of that phase of the 
problem until after the termination of the war. ‘The 
Government had been urging such a postponement of 
the grave issue as a means of avoiding internal complica- 
tions pending the war. One of the hopeful signs of the 
situation was the conciliatory attitude of the Grand 
Dukes, who indicated a willingness to renounce their 
property and political rights for the good of the state. 
One of the decisions reached by the Government was 
aimed at the restitution of all the public properties 
which had been held by the imperial family. The scope 
of the plan of expropriation included the deposed Czar 
and his household. ; 
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Ir has been persistently reported from Petrograd and 
London that one of the perils that confronted the democ- 
ratized Russian state was the determination of the Ger- 
man Government to destroy it by means of an internal 
propaganda in Russia. In discussing. the relations be- 
tween Germany and the Russian democracy, Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg in his address in the Reichstag 
last Thursday referred in sympathetic terms to the 
achievement of the Russian people, and denied the 
charge that German diplomacy was working for the 
restoration of the old order of things. The Chancellor 
also announced that the Kaiser, before the war, had 

-urged Nicholas II. to grant comprehensive reforms as a 
measure of conciliation, but that the Czar had rejected 
the advice. The Chancellor’s references to the libera- 
tion of-the Russian people were received by the Reichstag 
with a round of applause. The Chancellor made no 
direct reference to the peace negotiations which have 
been reported to be under way between Social Democratic 
delegates from Berlin and a group of Social Democratic 
leaders from Russia in the capital of one of the Scandi- 
navian countries. 


Brevities, 


Honor to the man or woman who has a new thought, 
but honor no less to one who is able to express what 
everybody else is thinking. 


The great citizen is he who in a crisis keeps his head, 
yields none of his ideals, considers the common good, and 
forgets his personal advantage. 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes would have the history 
text-books of the world rewritten by an international 
committee so that only unbiassed facts should be taught. 


Congregations should consider the effect which their 
sympathetic attention has upon the minister. Lack 
of it spoils many a sermon for them and for the preacher. 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore says in his parting wish for 
the women of America, what is often persistently forgotten, 
that women everywhere are the same. When they differ, 
it is superficial and because of surroundings and training. 
All women ‘‘are sisters under their skins.” 


Some one spoke to Phillips Brooks of the beauties of 
nature. He looked out of the window of the hotel where 
they were talking, over roofs and chimney-tops, and ex- 
claimed: “‘Oh, no, not nature; but this beautiful view. 
Give me this; for these chimney-tops, even, stand for 
life, for humanity, and that is what attracts me and 
makes life worth the living.’”’ 


_ peace. 


The great message of President Wilson must 


3 ; clarified the minds of many who have hitherto not seen 


their way plain before them. Freedom must precede 
Unless one has freedom to choose, his choice does 
not count. Freedom is a condition; peace is an eternal 
principle based on that condition which must first be won. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
In the issue of the Register for March 15, 1917, I notice 
a short article entitled ‘‘In Dorchester, Mass.’’ In this 
article is stated the following: “Begun as a mission in 
1889, Norfolk has never had a settled minister.” This 
statement is incorrect and I send this letter that your 
readers may be correctly informed. If you will look up 
the records of the American Unitarian Association, you 
will find that my late father, Rev. B. F. McDaniel, was 
a settled minister at the Norfolk Unitarian Church from 
August, 1900, to April, 1914, the time of his death. My 
father served during this entire period as the permanent, 
settled minister of this church, and at the same time had 
charge of the Barnard Memorial in Boston. Due to his 
tireless, faithful, and unselfish service, he built up both 
of these institutions from a weak and struggling to a 
settled and thriving condition. ; 
A. B. McDANIEL. . 
UNION UNIVERSITY, 
ScHENECTADY, N.Y. 


Our Outposts. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I reported to the Register a year ago the reassuring im- 
pression which I received in visiting some of the Unitarian 
churches in the Western States, and I should now like to 
make a similar report about the South. I have visited 
during the last weeks the churches at Richmond, Charles- 
ton, Atlanta, and Washington, and in each city have ap- 
preciated how significant and serviceable a Unitarian 
church, in a community unfamiliar with its ideals, may be. 

The church building in Richmond is probably the tini- 
est in the denomination, but it is beautiful, homelike, 


_ and easy to fill. The church at Charleston is a fine Gothic 


monument of an honorable history, and its vaulted roof, 
its tranquil cemetery, and its Memorial Room—to com- 
memorate the author of Fair Harvard, whose memory 
as a minister of the church is still affectionately cherished— 
combine to make one of the scenes which reward the 
sightseer. The building at Atlanta is just what a modern 
Unitarian church should be, without ostentation, but 
finely designed and admirable in detail. The church in 
Washington is better known, and is a creditable specimen 
of the prevailing type of forty years ago. ‘This strategic 
centre, however, deserves a nobler structure, which it 
hopes to build as a memorial of Dr. Hale. 

In each of these churches I found a loyal and devoted 


congregation and a competent, consecrated, and beloved _ 


minister. Worship in each was well ordered, reverent, 
and co-operative. More significant still were the per- 
sonal confessions made to me of faith and hope derived 
from the teaching of these isolated churches. It was evi- 
dent that each met a need which would otherwise be 
unsatisfied. In each there was much gratitude for the 
provision of opportunity to worship with a free mind and 
a clean conscience. 
find these ministers and their people happy in their work, 
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It was an instructive experience to ~ 
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other communions, and maintaining without controver 
the reverence and simplicity of a liberal faith. “T: 


' Francis G. PEABopy. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. : 


“A Message to Unitarians.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The message to Unitarians signed Samuel B. Nobbs 
appearing in the Christian Register of March 8 is not a 
message to Unitarians. It has so far forgotten the spirit 
of Jesus and Unitarian Christianity that I for one protest 
against its being called Unitarian. 

First, it condemns a brave conscientious minority; 
second, it justifies the law of the jungle, ‘‘more murder 
for murder’’ as a means of asserting our rights; third, 
it presumes to address the Unitarian household of faith, 
asking every one in it to repudiate the command of Jesus 
by indorsing Cesar. These charges seem harsh, but 
three sacred principles of our faith have been grossly vio- 
lated by an over-zealous pro-war brother. 

As for the thirteen ‘‘obstructionists”’ in the United 
States Senate, they stand on the same ground with 
Unitarians. They are a brave minority. Unitarians 
love such. Technically wrong in holding up a majority 
of over five hundred, they are right in spirit. 

Now Unitarians are obstructionists of the letter of 
religion. Like Jesus they are emancipators of the spirit. 
The ‘“‘noble thirteen” are obstructionists of the American 
war party, but in spirit they are voicing the deeper longings 
and nobler instincts of the great human heart of man. 
With spiritual Unitarians they appeal to Jesus, a higher 
law than any letter. 

As for asserting our rights and then trusting one man 
to defend them, nothing could be less Unitarian, but to 
add to this the old law of “even to enter upon war,” 
which is wholesale murder, I think I have seen nothing in 
the Christian Register to equal it as an example of what 
Unitarianism is not. 

As for presuming to instruct fellow-Unitarians in what 
stand they shall take, this ‘“Message to Unitarians,”’ 
which is not to Unitarians, exceeds my limit of for- 
bearance. Only the living God may instruct my soul. 
I need no message from one of the household. I accept 
Jesus as a guide in this question of war, and without a 
“but.” 

Concluding, may I add a word to the writer of the 
message (not to Unitarians) and to other readers? A 
consecrated reading of the peace resolution passed at the 
General Conference at San Francisco will lead all mis- 
guided children of God in the way of peace. 

ARTHUR B. HEEB. 


Stockton, Cay. > 
To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


““A Message to Unitarians,”’ by Samuel B. Nobbs, in 
your issue of March 8, does not appeal to some of your 


readers. It simply reflects the current feeling of the 
multitude. It lacks true insight and the diviner per-— 
spective. War with any nation should be the last resort - 


of our country. ‘True enough, Germany has committed 

certain acts upon the high seas which, to say the least, © 
are unworthy a great nation. This is indeed to be 
greatly deplored, but would another rash action, on the 
part of America, mend the matter? If we were to engage 
in war, the ultimate outcome would be the sacrifice of a 
great host of American citizens, but not a single Ameri-- _ 
can whose life was lost by submarine warfare would 

be restored. There is too much talk concerning our — 
national ‘‘honor,” our “place” among the nations, 
though we were the guardian of the rest of the v 
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_ Therefore, I am in full sympathy with Senator La 
_ Follette and his loyal colleagues in Congress, when they 
had the courage seriously to question the President’s 
war policies. ‘Those thirteen Senators proved at least 
that they are men—not mere dice to be thrown in the big 
game of war. 

Unitarians should be the last citizens to advocate war, 
if they advocate it at all. War is absolutely out of har- 
mony with the spirit of universal brotherhood, for which 
we stoutly stand—at least, in sentiment and ideals. War 
is a beastly and inhuman strife, and should have long 
since been relegated to the jungle. When Peter, in a most 
trying crisis, used his sword, Jesus promptly said, ‘Put 
up thy sword; they that take the sword shall perish by 
the sword.’’ Otherwise it may finally be said of us as 
American citizens, as has been said of Napoleon, “No 
great principle stood by him.” 

J. A. BALDRIDGE. 
OxLaHoMa City, OKLA. | ; 


, If Ever, Then Now. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The letter of Mr. Nobbs in your issue of March 8 has 
recently been called to my attention. It is too much to 
expect that Unitarians, among whom pacifism has had 
so much prominence, and who are not much given to 
unanimous consent, will act in a body as Mr. Nobbs 
desires. Nevertheless, his letter may serve to clear the 
issue, which seems to me to have been somewhat beclouded. 

~ May I be permitted to try to make it still clearer and sim- 
pler? ; 
That issue, as I see it, may be put in four words, namely, 
“Tf ever, then now.” Our rights as a nation have been 
ruthlessly trampled under foot, and our citizens have been 
slain. If ever we ought to defend ourselves, and protect 
the lives of our citizens, now is the time. The President 
asks for authority from Congress to do this. The over- 


whelming majority in Congress, in accordance with the 


general demand of the people, desired to grant him this 
authority, but thirteen Senators, for various reasons, 
managed by filibustering to prevent their doing so. 
There are those who would sustain them on the simple 
ground that they are opposed to war as unchristian and 
inhuman. We needn’t trouble ourselves any more 
about the Senators, as their opposition was on no such 
ground, and has ceased to be of any account; but the 
pacifist issue deserves to be put plainly. 

Are those who are opposed to war ready to carry out 
their principles to their logical conclusion? Most of 
those whom I have known have not even considered this 
point. Like all the rest of us they wish to avoid war, but 
they are unwilling to consider how far a policy of extreme 
conciliation must carry them. 


Some say, for instance, that we ought to have a navy, 


only not a big one. That means, does it not, that we 
ought to be ready to fight some little nation, or put down 
an insurrection in Cuba or elsewhere, but not to fight 
ns any one of our own size? That does not seem to me 
right. If we are not to fight Germany because it would 
i be unchristian, neither ought we to resist incursions from 
Mexico, to say nothing of maintaining order in Haiti or 
a. -Adstha, :deocdgicds oh, 
consistent pacifism that I can see is to abolish 
navy absolutely. But why stop there? 
1y not the police? Logically I can see no 
ey must not at least be absolutely forbidden 
t hs 
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where the more resolute: pacifists get off. Almost all of 
them want the police, whether such protection is in 
accordance with pacifist principles or not. ‘Tolstoi was 
ready to carry out his pacifism to its logical conclusion, 
namely, no forcible resistance under any circumstances, 
and consequently no government at all. It was to his 
honor that he was thus true to his principles, but there 
are not many to follow him thus far. 

There are those who claim that this is also the teaching 
of Jesus, and it is certainly easy to quote sayings of his to 
that effect; but such an interpretation of his life and 
teaching as a whole is at least doubtful. If so, then 
liberal Christians at least may choose some other inter- 
pretation with a good conscience. As I understand it, 
we are to seek those things that make for peace; but this 
may involve, as a last resort, forcible resistance to those 
that themselves have broken that peace, whether Mexican 
bandits or German U-boats. That is the issue, as I see 
it—‘‘If ever, then now,” or “If not now, then never.” 
Are the pacifists ready to accept this conclusion? If so, 
well and good. I honor such, even though I differ from 
them, even as I honor Tolstoi. I think, however, that 
this would mean a great diminution in their ranks. 

But let us not cry out against the wickedness of war 
with Germany, no matter what the provocation, unless 
we are at least ready to demand at the same time the 
withdrawal of all our troops from the borders of Mexico. 

As a lover of peace, though not at any price, I want to 
add just one word: I believed at the beginning that this 
conflict was a war against war. I believe it to-day even 
more firmly. Nothing has occurred since then to make 
men love it. If we are drawn in, as the only way by 
which we can protect our rights and our citizens, we shall 
by that means be seeking those things that make for 
peace. ‘THEODORE D. Bacon. 

SaLeM, Mass. 


On the Eve of War.* 


REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


In this place on Sunday, February 4 last, the day 
following the dismissal of Ambassador Bernstorff, 
I stated that “nothing can conceivably be imagined 
which can justify war between America and Germany,” 
and it is in accordance with this same spirit that I now 
reaffirm this judgment. The impending war at this 
moment seems to me to be wrong. -If you tell me that 
this war is fought for the integrity of international law, I 
must ask you why it is directed only against Germany and 
not also against England, which is an equal although far 
less terrible violator of covenants between nations? If you 
say that it is fought on behalf of the rights of neutrals, 
I must ask you where, when, and by which belligerent 
the rights of neutrals have been conserved in this war, 
and what guarantee you can offer that, after all our 
expenditure of blood and money for their defence, these 
rights will not be similarly violated all over again in the 
next war by any nation which is battling for its life? If 
you say that it is fought for the security of American 
property and lives, I must ask you how and to what 
extent it will be safer for our citizens to cross the seas 
after the declaration of war than it was before? If you 
say that it is fought in vindication of our national honor, 
I must ask you why no harm has come to the honor of 
other nations, such as Holland and Scandinavia, for 
example, which have suffered even more than we, but, 

* These paragraphs are taken from the statement which Mr. Holmes made to his people 
of the Church of the Messiah, New Lan a Sunday morning. It is here printed only 


in part. Those desiring it, in full, may o 
61 East 34th Street, New York City. 
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to take life, even to save the life of another. Here is | 


tain copies at five cents each by writing him at - 
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for prudential reasons, refuse to take up arms? If you 
say that this is a war of defence against wanton and in- 
tolerable aggression, I must reply that every blow 
which we have endured has been primarily a blow di- 
rected not against ourselves but against England, and 
that it has yet to be proved that Germany has any in- 
tention or desire of attacking us. If you say that this 
war is a life-and-death struggle for the preservation of 
civilization against barbarism, I must ask you why we 
remained neutral when Belgium was raped, and were at 
last aroused to action not by the cries of the stricken 
abroad, but by our own losses in men and money? If you 
say that this war is a last resort in a situation which every 
other method, patiently tried, has failed to meet, I must 
answer that this is not true—that other ways and means 
of action, tried by experience and justified by success, 
have been laid before the administration and wilfully 
rejected. ‘ 

In its ultimate causes, this war is the natural product 
and expression of our unchristian civilization. In its 
more immediate causes, this war is the direct result of 
unwarrantable, cruel, but none the less inevitable inter- 
ferences with our commercial relations with one group of 
the belligerents. Our participation in the war, therefore, 
like the war itself, is political and economic, not ethical, 
in its character. Any honor, dignity, or beauty which 
there may be in our impending action, is to be found in 
the impulses, pure and undefiled, which are actuating 
many patriotic hearts to-day, and not at all in the real 
facts of the situation. The war itself is wrong. Its 
prosecution will be a crime. ‘There is not a question 
raised, an issue involved, a cause at stake, which is worth 
the life of one bluejacket on the sea or one khaki coat in 
the trenches. I question the sincerity of no man who 
supports this war, I salute the devotion of every man 
who proposes to sustain it with his money or his blood, 
but I say to you that when, years hence, the whole of this 
story has been told, it will be found that we have been 
tragically deceived, and all our sacrifices been made in 
vain. ... 

Nothing that America can do, can quench my passion 
for her beauty, or divert my loyalty from her service. 
She is the only country I have, or shall ever have, and I 
“propose that she shall be mine forever, in war or peace, in 
storm or calm, in evil or good. In this impending crisis 
with Germany, I believe that she is wrong. She seems to 
me to be faithless to her own supreme calling among the 
nations of the earth; but her infidelity shall not shake 
my faith, her disloyalty shall not change my loyalty, her 
guilt shall not discharge my obligation. . . 

How shall I, a pacifist, serve my country in time of 
war? If any man or boy in this church answers the call 
to arms, I shall bless him as he marches to the front. 
When he lies in the trenches, or watches on the lonely 
sentinel-post, or fights in the charge, I shall follow him 
with my prayers. If he is brought back dead from hospital 
or battlefield, I shall bury him with all the honors not of 
war but of religion. He will have obeyed his conscience 
and thus performed his whole duty as a man. But I 
also have a conscience, and that conscience I also must 
obey. When therefore there comes a call for volunteers, 
I shall have to refuse to heed. When there is an en- 
rolment of citizens for military purposes, I shall have to 
refuse to register. When, or if, the system of conscrip- 
tion is adopted, I shall have to decline to serve. If this 
means a fine, I will pay my fine. If this means imprison- 
ment, I will serve my term. No order of President or 
governor, no law of nation or State, no loss of reputation, 
freedom, or life, will persuade me or force me to this 
business of killing. On this issue, for me at least, there 
is no compromise. 


So long as I am your minist 
siah will answer no military summons. Other a 
may preach recruiting sermons; mine will not. Other = = 
parish houses may be turned into drill halls and rifle 
ranges; ours will not. Other clergymen may pray to ; 
God for victory for our arms; I will not. In this church, 
if nowhere else in all America, the Germans will still be 
included in the family of God’s children. So long as I 
am a priest, this altar shall be consecrated to human 
brotherhood... . 

Let me specify at least.four things which I propose to 
do. First of all, I shall make it my duty to fulfil in 
word and deed the gracious tasks of what may be called 
the ministry of reconciliation. In a time of raging hate 
and brutal passion, I will keep alive that spirit of good- 
will toward men through which alone a durable peace on 
earth may some day be established. I will accept and 
glorify the unselfish patriotism of my countrymen who 
believe in and sustain the war. When madness sweeps 
the land, I will preserve my sanity. When hatred con- 
sumes men’s hearts, I will keep sweet, wholesome, and 
compassionate. I will remember the starving millions 
of Belgium, Serbia, Poland, and Armenia, whom my 
countrymen may neglect for the more important business 
of killing Germans. I will remember the burden-bearers 
of my land who, in times of war as in times of peace, are © 
still the victims of political corruption and economic 
injustice. Above all will I remember that, as an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, it is my business to preach and practise, 
not my passions as a man or my prejudices as an Ameri- 
can, but that whole and perfect love which is of God. 

Secondly, I will serve my country in war-time by 
serving the ideals‘ of democracy which constitute the 
soul and centre of her being. War and democracy are 
incompatible. England, fighting nobly to conquer Prus- 
sianism, is herself in process of being conquered by the 
Prussian spirit. Already in our own country the dread 
work of militarism is under way. Already freedom of 
thought is being denied, and liberty of conscience chal- 
lenged. America has never been in such danger as she 
is to-day—and the source of the danger is at home and 
not abroad. I will do what I can to safeguard free thought 
and free speech, by practising both at any cost. I will 
do what I can to preserve liberty of conscience, by exer- 
cising that liberty without flinching. I will do what I 
can to guarantee to posterity the democratic ideals and 
institutions of America. One assault is now made in the 
movement for universal military training. By conscrip- 
tion the autocracies of Europe have stood thus long. 
By conscription this war, perfectly prepared for, in- 
evitably came. By conscription, more effectually than 
by the attack of German legions, this country can be 
destroyed, and the fairest experiment of democracy the 
world has ever seen brought to an untimely end. ‘There- 
fore will I fight it and thereby again exalt truly the best 
interests of my native land. s , 

Thirdly, I will serve my country at this time by pre- 
paring the way, so far as I am able, for the establishment 
of that peace which sooner or later must follow upon war. 
This end must be an arrangement by which Germans 
and English, Russians and Turks, must continue to live 
side by side in a common world, and co-operate in the 
common service of the common interests of our one 
humanity. For better or worse, this earth must be the © 
single abode of all these scattered tribes and hostile 
peoples, which means that the ordered relationships 
of peaceful living must some day be re-established! For - 
the consummation of this end, preparation is necessary. _ 
Before she herself became a belligerent, this was the - 
appointed for America, as by the fiat of God 
she has cast away this sacred charge, ho 
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of peace-making? = 
serve my country in war-time by serving 
ream of international brotherhood. America, for 
ore than a hundred years, has been first among the 
countries of the earth, in recognition and service of this 
ideal. ‘he idea of brotherhood has stamped our people 
as a chosen people. It has set our land apart as a holy 
land. Now, with the plunge into the welter of con- 
tending European nationalities, all this is gone, at least, 
if those of us who see not to-day’s quarrel but to-mor- 
row’s prophecy do not dedicate ourselves unfalteringly 
to the forgotten vision! I will serve America by serving 
her ideal of humanity. ... ery? 
This is my service for the days of war—the ministry 
of reconciliation, the defence of democracy, the prepara- 
tion fpr peace, the quest of brotherhood. 


Psyche’s Path. , 


- 


ANNA CHAPIN, 


: Below—In depths of water lurk unseen 
What monsters vast, what creatures large and wide,— 
And beyond all, what wastes of solitude! © 
Above—One little speck of yellow sheen— 
A very atom in the picture seen— 
Floats in the sunlight’s blue infinitude. 
_ Lightly she lives her little interlude 
And takes on trusting wing her way serene. 
So, Psyche, O my soul, take thou thy way 
Over the trackless ocean of thy fate. 
: The butterfly knew not the foes that lay 
Beneath her path. Thou knowest tempters great 
And small are near. But while the happy way 
Abides,—be steadfast, on God’s purpose wait. 


Socrates and Christ. 


REV. HORACE WESTWOOD. 
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We cannot set up one personality against another, say- 
ing ‘‘Here is the greater and here is the lesser.” Rather 
we should see whatever noble qualities there be and in 
them rejoice; and where they are held in common there 
should be greater joy, for therein lies hope for the rest of 
mankind. So with Socrates and Christ. There may be 
and there are elements of greatness in Christ not found in 
Socrates, but what does it matter? Whatever was great 
in both has become the common possession of mankind, 
your heritage and mine, not that it may furnish us food for 
argument, but that it may furnish us food for thought 
and inspiration for living. 

The first thing that stands out in the lives of these two 
characters is that both felt they had a divine mission. 

Christ throughout his whole ministry is conscious that 
he is about the Father’s business and that the Divine life 
_ speaks through him. So with Socrates. He speaks of 
the inner voice which he takes to be the voice of God, and 


in obedience to its injunction he fulfils what he believes 
+ tobe his mission through life. Happy is the man to whom 
___ it is given to feel that his whole life is in harmony with 


and obedience to the Higher Will which is seeking expres- 
sion through the avenues of human activity. 
Secondly, both were filled with a passion for truth. 


, and made loyalty and sincerity in 

ardinal principle of life. In this con- 

Speiakidigroat that neither elaborated a 

‘or of doctrine. Rather, with both, the 
an attitude of absolute sincerity 
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ursuit of virtue above the 


You will recall a similar passage from the Sermon on the 
Mount :-— 

“Be not anxious, saying, What shall we eat? or, What 

shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? . . . 
But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
_ Both roused the ire of the powers in authority. There 
is a great similarity between the attitude of Christ to the 
scribes, Sadducees, and Pharisees of his own day and that 
of Socrates to the pretentious Sophists and the rulers of 
Athens. Hence the influence of both Christ and Socrates 
was feared by those in authority. One was accused of 
corrupting the youth of Athens, the other, of sedition and 
blasphemy. 

These comparisons are startling, but in my judgment 
the comparison ceases here. As we look out upon 
the world to-day and as we survey the spiritual progress 
of civilization for the past twenty-five hundred years, we 
are impressed with this striking fact. Socrates is known 
practically only to the scholar, the student of ethics 
and the history of philosophy, but the name of Jesus 
has become more than a moral thesis. It has been and 
still is the greatest moral and spiritual influence for 
nearly twenty centuries of history. It will be for cen- 
turies to come one of the moral forces with which the 
whole world will have to reckon. Go to-day where you 
will and in most of the civilized countries of the globe 
you will hear the name of Jesus spoken with accents of 
love. It may be true that it is associated with much that 
the more enlightened among men reject. It may be true 
that in place of the prophet of Nazareth men have erected 
a metaphysical Christ, shrouded in mists of dogma and 


tradition, but even so, what is close to the heart of the . 
people is that sublime figure who lived and walked in™ 


Galilee. His words still comfort the lonely as they walk 
the journey of life; still cheer the dying as they pass into 
the Great Beyond; still speak of hope to the downtrodden 
and the outcast among men; still breathe forgiveness to 
the sinful and consolation to the saint. His example is still 
that which sets on fire the noblest aspirations of the soul 
and nerves the arm of the reformer when about to drop 
‘neath the weight of despair. 

Socrates was a workman and knew the meaning of toil, 
but it is the Carpenter of Nazareth and not the Stone- 
worker of Athens that has become the hope of democracy 
for countless thousands among the workers in every land. 

The death of Socrates was a noble death but it is the 
death of Jesus that grips the imagination of the world. 

Whence, then, this disparity of influence? 

First, in the different motives of their life. Socrates’ 
was the quest of the philosopher. The quest of Jesus 
was not that of the philosopher and sage, but of one whose 
heart was set on fire with a love for the people. The motto 
of Socrates was “Know Thyself,’ subjective and self- 
centred. That of Jesus was “Save the People.” Jesus 
deplored self-salvation. “He who seeks to save his life 
shall lose it.’”’ Hence his message was that of the poured- 
out life for the sake of others. 

Secondly, it is to be found in the differing breadth of 
their vision. ‘The world looks to Jesus and the long line 
of prophets of which he was the successor for the ideal 

‘and hope of the kingdom of God upon earth. The dom- 
inant motive of Socrates was Virtue through Knowledge. 
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The dominant ideal of Jesus was Social Justice ‘ th rough 
love. It is this hope alone which can captivate the imag- 
inations of men and stir them to acts of devotion and sac- 
rifice. ‘The calm pursuit of virtue is beautiful, but the 
emancipation of the hosts of humanity through justice 
and love is compelling and enthralling. Thus it is that 
humanity’s gaze is not to the market-place in Athens, 
but to the humble manger in Bethlehem. One breathes 
the atmosphere of tranquillity and calm; the other is 
surcharged with that moral and spiritual dynamite which 
works revolutions not only in the ethical and spiritual 
realm, but in those social relations upon which the ethical 
and spiritual depend.—From a sermon preached February 


25. 
The Call. 


‘My country, do you hear the call? 
Its solemn message thrills the air. 
It sounds above the desperate fight, 
And sternly bids you do your share. 
With Freedom’s very life at stake, 
With law and order overthrown, 
My listless land, awake! awake! 
The peril has become your own. 
From the ripe wisdom of the past 
A warning voice, a trumpet blast 
To-day seems ringing from the sky— ’ 
‘Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die!’ 


“My country, do you heed the call? 

The hour has struck; the sands are run; 

Your chance to take the patriot’s stand 

May vanish by to-morrow’s sun. 

If you refuse to guard the rights 

For which our fathers fought and died, 

To watch and trim the beacon lights, 

You shall be stricken in your pride! 
Haul down the flag, no more to be 
Shelter and emblem of the free. 

For hark! again that warning cry— 

‘*Tis man’s perdition to be safe 

When for the truth he ought to die!’ ” 

—Mary Thacher Higginson. 


Our Congregational Inheritances. 


REV. JOSEPH NELSON PARDEE. 


:e 
A LAYMEN’S CHURCH. 


It is not necessary to go far back into history to deter- 
mine what our Congregational inheritances are or what 
Congregationalism really is. While the germ of Congre- 
gationalism came from the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
roots ran down into the soil of the Puritan Reformation, 
and shoots sprung up in England during the sixteenth 
century, Congregationalism burst into full flower at 
Salem, on the shores of Massachusetts Bay, in the year 
of our Lord 1629, as an almost wholly new phenomenon 
in church history. Whether the glory of the first plant- 
ing on new soil should go to Plymouth or to Massachu- 
setts is a question that need not engender controversy. 
The honors may be shared. 

The Plymouth polity was still in its formative period 
when the rich, learned, and aristocratic Puritans were 
suffering from divers ills of a new land, and the only 
physician on the New England shore was a deacon of 
the Plymouth church. To Massachusetts Dr. Fuller 
came, and proved himself to be a missionary to the 
Soa mind as well as a ministering angel to the suffer- 

bodies. 

erhe high-born Puritans, swearing undying loyalty to 


the English Church, advent as is the Eng ish king lo 
askance at the Pilgrim yeomen who had separated 
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Fuller was irresistible and under his influence the Puritans 
‘“‘outseparated the Separatists’” when the Salerh church 


selves from the Mother Church, but the logic of ae: oie ; 


laid hands on its chosen pastor and teacher, and ordained ~ 


him to the ministry of that particular church, thus, as a 
laymen’s church, throwing overboard every vestige of 
priesthood and hierarchy, and setting up the local church 
upon the rock of absolute autonomy. ‘There you have a 
dramatic illustration of -the first principle of Congrega- 
tionalism,—the absolute, independent autonomy of the 
local church. ‘The Salem example was quickly followed 
by the other Puritan churches of New England. 

This freedom naturally came out of the Protestant 
principle of an open Bible, depending upon human 
reason as its sole interpreter, its truth as open to the 
layman as to the clergy, to be interpreted by the same 
rules of thought as any fact of science, law, or politics. 


It naturally made the Congregational church a layman’s ~ 


church, the learned and godly ‘‘ Minister of the Word” 
being what we might call in our modern vernacular a 
specialist, or an expert. ‘That, in fact, was what he was 
taken to be, not a priest. So jealous of their new-found 
liberties were these early laymen of the colonies that no 
pastor of a church was allowed to preach in any pulpit 
but his own without formal consent. Hutchinson tells 
us that when a minister preached in any pulpit other 
than his own, the ruling elder, after the singing of the 
Psalm, said: “If this present brother hath any word of 
exhortation for the people at this time, in the name of 
God, let him say on” (Hist. of Mass. Vol. I.). | 

So fearful of a priesthood were they that the ordina- 
tion of a minister remained effective only so long as he 
retained connection with the church that ordained him. 
If he accepted a call to another church he had to be 
ordained all over again. Ordination was looked upon 
as nothing but “putting a man into place,” inducting 
him into office. Not even then, in the early days, was 
a minister permitted to perform the marriage service or 
pray at a funeral. At public functions, with all his 
respected dignity, his place was behind the magistrate; 
and the Puritans were ceremonially punctilious. 

When ministers around Boston began to meet together 
for social converse it excited great fear lest such meetings 
“might grow into a synod, or presbytery, to the detri- 
ment of the churches’ liberties.’”? When, later, councils 
were convened, churches never sent their ministers to 
represent them without the company of a’layman, pre- 
sumably to act as a check. Synods and councils have 
adopted platforms and creeds, as ‘‘opinions of the ma- 
jority,” they have published handbooks, hymn-books, 
and made recommendations, but they have never assumed 
any authority over individual churches. If one law 
(about 1698) gave authority, it was not exercised. 

With all the influence exercised by councils, they have 
never, with one exception, been looked upon by churches, 
legislatures, courts, or by themselves, as anything more 
than advisory bodies, boards of arbitration and con- 
ciliation; or upon their decisions as having any binding 
force save when agreed upon by both parties to a con- 
troversy. Even the fellowship of the churches, a prin- 
ciple advocated by Plymouth separatists, has been a 


matter of slow growth. Prof. Walker shows that the — 


denominational consciousness of the Trifitarian branch 
reached maturity only after a growth ¢ of two hundred 
years (Am. Ch. Hist. Vol. III, 

This principle of local autonomy extended to 
ters of belief and practice. While the Wes 
fession was the ecard 
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to speak of the relation of the churches to the state! 


cae” A : 
ational churches ever put anything in the 
of a creed upon their church books. A simple 
nant served as their basis of agreement. So much 
the first principle of Congregationalism, until I come 


_ The second principle—held to be vital until very recent 
times—concerns the basis of church membership. With- 
out going into the mazes of the metaphysical theology 
of the early years, the principle may be briefly stated 
as the requirement of evidence of a personal religious 
experience. The church was to be composed of saints— 
God’s elect. . ; 

The logic of Calvinism held in it the seeds of democ- 
racy. God’s election might rest upon the humblest 
member of the lowest social rank as well as upon the 
highest-born aristocrat. King, priest, and peasant stood 
upon the common ground of a possible foreordination. 
Nothing a man could will to do could change his destiny, 
but when a soul had been elected to be saved, the evi- 
dence of the “work of grace” usually came to it through 
some form of religious experience. A confession of this 
experience, either before the congregation or the officers 
of the church, was the initiatory step by which the can- 
didate gained entrance to the fellowship of the brethren, 
and submitted himself to the discipline imposed by the 
church. 

The logic of this principle forced the Congregational 


‘churches to part company with Episcopacy and Pres- 


byterianism, because both of the latter held that, as 
church and state were inseparable, all the subjects of 
the state were subjects of the church, though not in full 
communion. 

The third principle of early Congregationalism per- 
tained to the perplexing matter of infant baptism. Bap- 
tism was held to be not a saving rite but “a seal or wit- 
ness” of admission to a covenanted church. It was 
nothing more nor less than an initiation ceremony. 


“While Episcopacy and Presbyterianism held the door 


open to all children, and the Baptists closed it, Congre- 
gationalists held that only children of the regenerate— 
church members—were born into the church and thus 
had the right to be baptized, or ‘‘sealed”’ as “wards of 
the church”; but so great was the dispute over this 
proposition that it may be questioned whether this 
principle ever became hardened into dogma like the 
other two. 

Of the stern discipline necessary to preserve the church 
as a body of saints, and the scandals brought within its 
sacred precincts by a frail humanity, of the soul-racking 
doubts about the work of grace in personal hearts, I 
need not speak. ‘These have found a place in romantic 
literature. We of to-day have not inherited them. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


When we come to consider the relation of the church 
to the state we enter upon the most interesting and the 
most perplexing phases of Congregational history. 

In a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Parish and the Church in 
Massachusetts,’ published by the American Unitarian 
Association, you will find the legal phases of the relation- 
ship treated at some length, with citations. Commend- 
ing it as the only available monograph on the subject 
that covers the ground in a brief and comprehensive 
way, I need point out here only certain principles that 


lay at the foundation of the Puritan polity. 


__ If incongruities, illogical conclusions, paradoxes, and 


_ crude severities appear in the struggles of the colonists 
to plant a theocracy on new soil, it is well to remember 
at a 


brought from England in its nebulous 
shape without precedents to guide it. 
pdpating, a novel experiment in self- 
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government, and their working hypothesis had to meet 
conditions that no prescience could have foreseen. 

As we look back upon their heroic struggle with an 
unkindly soil and savage neighbors, and still more un- 
kindly forces across the. sea in British politics, the wonder 
grows, and the marvel becomes more marvellous, of how 
they came to build so much better than they knew. 

The Pilgrims came as a church, under the guise of a 
trading company. ‘The civil compact they drew up to 
meet their needs was that of a simple democracy within the 
church, but before they had worked out a civil polity they 
were absorbed into the Province of Massachusetts Bay. 

The Puritans came as a state, with a charter that 
served as the constitution of a civil government, the 
church being, as in England, an arm of the state. 

The relation of the church to the state in New England, 
and especially in Massachusetts, which led the New 


_ England colonies, is somewhat confusing because in the 


course of evolution when a new type appears old types 
do not disappear. We are very generally misled by the 
popular habit of confusing the Puritans with the Pilgrims. 
Plymouth civil laws follow church standards. The 
so-called ‘‘Blue Laws” were Pilgrim, not Puritan, laws. 

When the new type of church appeared at Salem and 
spread rapidly through the Commonwealth, making a 
clear distinction between church and state, actually com- 
pleting a separation of church and state, the old type, or 
idea, survived in the General Court; and, in the working 
out of public policy, these two types, or ideas, held the 
ground side by side, or came to blend together into a 
curious composite rather hard to classify in our manual 
of ecclesiastical biology. 

Abandoning figures of speech, the facts are: The civil 
government of Massachusetts felt the need of religious 
instruction and moral education as most important 
elements of its police power, and it assumed the responsi- 
bility of enforcing them upon all the people under its 
jurisdiction. Consequently, when it made a grant of 
land for a settlement it imposed one invariable condition, 
that the inhabitants should support and maintain a 
“learned, Godly, orthodox teacher of religion and 
morality.” It also authorized the building of houses 
of worship at public expense. 

With the enforcement of these conditions the Court stopped. 
With questions of belief or modes of worship the government 
had nothing to do, except to recommend to communities 
and churches to get together, in synods and councils, to 
agree upon some common policy among themselves. It 
never defined orthodoxy, or assumed to put agreements, 
such, for instance, as the Cambridge Platform, into 
effect by any legal enactment. If the state prosecuted 
Quakers and Baptists, they were tried, not as heretics, 
but as political disturbers of the peace, as anarchists, 
-“contemners of Government.” 

On the other hand, the Congregational churches, 
which rapidly became dominant and exerted the most 
powerful influence, assumed authority over none but 
their own members. ‘The churches, composed only of 
the elect, or ‘‘God’s people,” felt no responsibility for the 
world’s people, save as an opportunity given them to 
furnish the “‘means of grace’’ to the unregenerate. 

A curious feature of the relation of the churches to the 
state is that, as powerful as the churches were, the civil 
government—Colonial, Provincial or Constitutional— 
never gave them any rights or exacted any duties of them. 
It gave them only privileges. It allowed them the privi- 
lege of worshipping in the parish meeting-houses, of 
ordaining the parish ministers as pastors of the churches, 
and it protected them in their privileges so long as they 
remained subordinate to the parishes. The parish was 
the hand of the state. 


According to the original policy, the - minis 2 
be supported by voluntary contributions. Taxati on was 
not resorted to until ungodly inhabitants failed to ap- 
preciate the privilege of giving freely. Even when the 
government limited the franchise to church members 
the reason given for it was a desire to keep the reins in 
the hands of good men and true, and church members were 
the best citizens. ; 

If, however, with this distinction in mind, the General 
Court overstepped the original bounds at times and 
meddled with the affairs of the churches, and the churches 
sometimes asserted authority over unregenerate in- 
habitants, this mixing, or overlapping of functions, 
need not appear strange so long as both church and 
state were composed of the same individuals and the 
ministers combined in themselves the two distinct func- 
tions of religious teachers to the whole community and 
pastors of the limited churches. Most old parish, town, 
and church records show that the distinction was clearly 
understood and any overlapping, or mixing, was tem- 
porary. 

We may criticise the fathers as narrow, bigoted, crude, 
and severe; it might be wiser to wonder what would 
have happened if they had been as liberal and enlightened 
as we think we are. New tides of immigration were 
flowing into the colonies bearing all kinds of adventurers, 
political and religious radicals of every shape and hue. 
What would have happened if the privilege of voting had 
been given to all who came can be only conjectured. 
What did happen was that the limitation of the franchise 
to church members and the narrow laws governing 
strangers enabled the colony of Massachusetts to stake 
out and fasten down the lites of a stable commonwealth 
before the original charter was taken away and the new 
Province charter was granted. 

It also solidified the Congregational churches. If only 
members of acknowledged churches could vote in civil 
afiairs, it followed that new churches would take the 
form of those already established. Thus did Congrega- 
tionalism in New England become an established fact, 
with Rhode Island “‘on the side” as a Cave of Adullum, 

r “house of refuge.’’ When the way was opened for 
Episcopalians, Quakers, and Baptists to set up their 
own religious housekeeping, the Congregational churches 
had become prosperous enough to keep their old establish- 
ments going, while the state supported the new churches 
in the same way as the old, by allowing every inhabitant 
to pay his parochial tax to the minister of his choice. 


The fundamental logic of this whole discussion (or the. 


logical fundamental) is the proposition that the Con- 
gregational churches always were, are now, and always 
will be free churches—free from the dominance of priest, 
hierarchy, or civil authority. The state, in theory at 
least, always concerned itself with religion as a moral 
police force only, not with special forms of it.. The 
Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts did nothing more than to change the form of support. 

These are our proud inheritances. 

Now the question comes, What have we preserved and 
how are we using them? 

On the church side we have preserved the liberties of 
free churches. On the state side we have kept the faith, 
in a limited degree, that religion is of value as a moral 
police force, and the state gives support to all churches 

to the extent of exempting church property from taxation, 
enacting laws for their government, protecting them in 
their liberties, meanwhile restraining them from becoming 
powerful enough to endanger the liberties of other in- 
stitutions. 

The laws limiting the amount of property achurch can 
hold, the laws that put churches on the ss sig basis 
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as all ‘HS incorpora' ted chariti 
looks upon churches as quasi pu ervi 
It allows them to hold their beets: tant their 
only as trustees for the general benefit of the commt 
ties they are supposed to serve. = 

In no legal sense are they private bodies of members 
agreeable to each other or clubs for mutual admiration. 
They cannot close their doors to the public nor charge 
admission to their services of worship. They cannot — 
exact a fee of new members. ‘They cannot even dissolve © 
and divide their assets among their members. In case ; 
of dissolution the Court must decide what shall be done a 
with the property. 

All this involves the proposition that churches have | 
public duties to perform, though the state has never 
formulated these duties into statute law. 
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Birth and Immortality. 


REV. JOHN BALTZLY. 


In weeding a case of books a few days ago, I was 
about to throw out a small volume, when a vague stirring 
of memory caused me to hesitate and to look into it. 
On the fly-leaf I saw a name, a name written by a hand 
long still, the name of a friend of my youth. The book 
was of no intrinsic value, but for the name’s sake I put’ 
it back on the shelf. 

How strange a thing a name is,—a few teiatas of the 
alphabet, which possibly could be arranged so as to spell 
something else! Say it over a number of times and it 
becomes an unfamiliar thing, if not wholly meaningless,— 

“As when we dwell upon a-word we know, 


Repeating, till the word we know so well 
Becomes a wonder, and we know not why.” 


But how strange a thing a name is, looked at another way! 
You cannot separate a name from its owner. Juliet may 
say, ‘“O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo?’’— 
but Romeo he is. He cannot ‘‘be some other name.” 
We give a child a name. It is for only a little while 
that it remains foreign to him. We come very soon to ~ 
think of him by his name. Our friends come to think 
of him by his name. Before very long his name is he. 
It is true unquestionably by the time he comes to act for % 
himself. Perhaps this is borne in on us most strongly 
when we first see his name on a visiting-card. 
Separation makes for a deepening of this identification 
of a person with his name: separation in space, separation 
in time, separation owing to inequality of gifts or of station, 
and separation caused by death. With them that we 
cannot see, with them especially, their names are they. 
It is Plato, it is Dante, it is Luther, it is Washington, it is 
Lincoln. We cannot think of these persons apart from 
their names. They and their names are inseparable. : 
We cannot tear off the name, so to speak, and have 
anything left. ? 7 
This close identification of persons with names, od 
the significance of the giving and of the having of names,— _ 
the thought of it, I mean,—calls up, to me at last, the — 
old controversy about the origin of the soul: is it born— _ 
born in the strict sense of the word—or i is it created? ait 


a 


soul, along with the body, is but a birth in a long succession 2 
of births, but a continuating member of a line. It is 
but a product of the natural activity of the s 
although this activity is determined, of course, | 
peculiarities of race, family, and immediate 7 
Indeed, it is, in a true sense, a thing rep 

we speak of ‘‘the instinct of reprodu 
to the theory known ae “ 


's Pencil of these views, you cannot get 
- away from either of them; but are they so irreconcilable 
_ as they once were ‘thought? We derive from our ances- 
* tors, but in what way? Certainly not by way of repro- 
duction. Generation is not reproduction. There is here 
=o - such thing as reproduction. Two ‘branches, with 
: isi subdivisions each into two, four, eight, sixteen, and 
so on, meet in each one of us, pouring -into us, in 
varying proportions, their inherited characters, and 
thus we derive from our ancestors in such a way as to 
_ make each one of us an absolutely new thing in the 
world. The parts that combine in us all have been before, 
but in us they combine as they never before combined. 
‘This is true even of the body. The fingerprints of no 
two persons in the world are exactly alike. It is true of 
every animal. No dog, no horse, is exactly like any of 

his progenitors; and in every field the possibility of new 

_ combination is as good as infinite. So, if we view the 

.  mewness of each soul as newness of combination, we 
Teconcile, to some extent at least, the old conflicting 
theories. We may not feel free to say that the soul is 
created—not in the sense in which the old theologians 
used the term; but the fact for which they tried to ac- 
count, with their creation theory, remains to be accounted 
for somehow. We can see that we are not merely things 
reproduced; we are new expressions of the Divine Will. 
' We need only to draw on our experience, to consult 
our feeling in the matter, to make sure that it isso. When 
a child is born into our home, our joy is not merely joy 
at the continuation of the family line; it is joy that a 
new being has come into the world—a being that never 
before has been, and never again will be. The Master 
put it well: ‘‘She remembereth no more the anguish, for 
joy that a man is born into the world.’”’ Birth has its 
secrets even as death has. The hush about the house, 
the solemn joy that pervades it just afterward, the sweet 
mystery of it all, go with the thought that something 
wonderful has happened. Something wonderful has hap- 
pened: ‘‘A man is born into the world!’ It is because of 
this that our joy is solemn—a joy that has in it ‘the 


thrill of awe.” 

“She shall bring forth a son; and thou shalt call his 
name JESus,’—‘‘and he called his name JEsus.’’ How 
well that goes with what we have been saying! There 


you come for the first time on the name—and there you 
come for the first time on him. From that first mention 
of him, he and his name are one. ‘They have gone to- 
gether ever since he was named. Except as you think 
of his name, you cannot think of him. Jesus is just 
Jesus. All the mystery of personality is suggested in the 
giving and in the having of names. Your name is your 
, name. “Thou shalt call kis name JEsus.” 
bag I have pursued this line of thought because I would 
connect the thought of immortality with the thought of 
, with the thought of birth rather than with 
_ the thought of death. If the coming of a man into the 
me Boe ayt is the wonderful thing I have made it out to be, 
what then? Which is the great event, the determinative 
~ event—birth or death? Here we are, having come hither 
have come: what is to be done with us? ‘To put 
are we to be got rid of? It looks as though 
e to get rid of us. It is beginning at the 
begin at death. As some one says, ‘‘We 
1 what came in at the other end.” 
y, and its being here, this is the 
The ai Sele there is about 
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its passing beyond our reach. "The circle of light that i is 


“large enough for a birth” is “too large for a death.” 

~ It is not strange that the disciples could not believe 
that Jesus was dead. They had known him. ‘The 
world for them had become other than what it had been, 


because of him. He had come into it, and into their 


lives. After that, they could not think of him as dead. 


‘The outstanding fact was, he had been here, had loved 


them and been loved by them. So it is with us. We 
come into one another’s lives—whence and how we cannot 
tell, but we come; and our coming is the great fact. 


“T have a son, a sweet third son; his age I cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by years or months where he is gone to dwell.’’ 


Our coming hither, with that which follows our coming, 
is the great fact. It is with this that we do well to con- 
nect the thought of immortality. More than we know, 
we do connect it so. The stirring in us of tender mem- 
ories at this time shows it. We think now not of death 
but of those whom we have loved and “‘lost awhile.”’ 
“T watched a sail until it dropped from sight 
Over the rounding sea. A gleam of white, 


A last far-flashed farewell, and, like a thought 
Slipped out of mind, it vanished and was not. 


Yet to the helmsman standing at the wheel, 
Broad seas still stretched before the gliding keel. 
Disaster? Change? He left no slightest sign, 
Nor dreamed he of that dim horizon line.” 


I have spoken thus because my only purpose has been 
to set stirring in you the thoughts that have stirred in 
me since I came on the name of my friend in that little 
book. 

PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


A Life Hereafter. 


REV. H. D. CATLIN. 


[To a friend who had asked the writer’s views.] 


My Dear 
You ask for my views on a future life, and I wish I could 
write something that would be helpful and satisfying. 
One of our New York ministers, I think, spoke once of 
immortality as a “great hope”’ or “possibility.” How 
little we know about it! At times the mood of doubting 
is uppermost, and then with poor Job we cry, “If a man 
die, will he live again?” or with the Psalmist, ‘‘ What is 


man that Thou art mindful of him!’? Why should man. 


alone, of all the myriad forms of animal and even vege- 
table life, survive the crisis of death? Is it that he stands 


‘at the summit of being, the last result of rising and de- 


veloping life? 

To me I think the strongest argument for a future life 
is that without it this life seems a hopeless enigma and a 
moral failure. Is all the innocent loss and suffering and 
trouble here to be forever unatoned and never made good? 
If this is not a universe of chance, and there is a wise, 
benevolent, and moral Being in control, surely there 
must be a life beyond this to balance and make good the 
present. 

So perhaps the whole argument goes back to our belief 
in God. I remember how, long, long years ago, I knew 
one of our younger ministers, who later was lost at sea, 
I think. We had been discussing and comparing our 
doubts and difficulties, and then in a letter he wrote, “I 
touched bottom on God and have been rising ever since.” 

So I think the solution of all our doubts and uncertain- 
ties is the life of nearness to the Divine. Then, in joy 
or sadness, we shall hear a gentle voice of peace and re- 
assurance, “‘What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.”’ 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa. 


Easter. 


E. H. 


Now Memory rings a sacred chime, 
Hope hangs her stars of light above, 
Two angels sent by Heavenly Love 

To dwell with us at Easter-time. 


Sweet voices mingle with the chime, 
Dear faces, now in homes above, 
Reflect the Heavenly Father’s love, 

And shine on us at Easter-time. 


Ring on your changes, precious chime, 
While memories here and hopes above 
Are blending with the Father’s love 

In holy thoughts at Easter-time. 


Literature. 
The Apostles’ Creed To-day.* 


We welcome this little book for the reason 
that we think it will have just the opposite 
effect from that intended by its author. 
Prof. Drown publishes it as a defence of, the 
creed, which he would have neither altered 
nor abandoned, though he frankly declares 
that he is not in intellectual agreement with 
a number of its statements. A certain lati- 
tude may be allowed perhaps in the use of 
an ancient symbol whose phraseology has 
become antiquated. One could hardly 
blame any one for use of the creed just be- 
cause he was doubtful about ‘‘the resurrec- 
tion of the body,’ when, like practically all 
those who used it, he regarded it as a mere 
by-gone expression for a belief in the per- 
sistence of personality after death, in which 
he firmly believed; but there is a limit to 
that sort of thing. Most men will feel, we 
think, that Dr. Drown’s limit is too elastic 
for them, Here is the creed, with those 
clauses printed in italics to which the author 
cannot give an unqualified assent:— 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth: 

“And in Jesus Christ his only Son our 
Lord; Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
Born of the Virgin Mary; Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, dead, and 
buried; He descended into hell, The third day 
he rose again from the dead; He ascended into 
heaven, And sitteth on the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty; From thence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead. 

“TI believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy 
Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints; 
the Forgiveness of sins; Zhe Resurrection 
of the body; And the Life everlasting. 
Amen,” 

How long will ordinary men continue to 
repeat this creed with all reverence, as a 
confession of their faith, when they realize 
that the clauses in italics are not what they 
believe? Not very long, we think. 

The reason that many men still continue 
to repeat this creed as their confession of 
faith is that they have never stopped to 


consider whether they believe it or not. In] is 


a general way they regard it as the standard 
of the church to which they are loyal, and 
thus accept it. So long as they are not 
conscious of any real discrepancy between 
their beliefs and that of the creed, this is 


“The Apostles. Creed To-day. By Edward S, Drown, 
D.D., Professor in the Episcopal Theological School in Cam. 


< bridge. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1. 


honest enough; 


become intolerable to the ordinary mind. 
King’s Chapel may yet have its successors. 


THE ORDER oF Nature. By Lawrence 
J. Henderson, Assistant Professor of Bio- 
logical Chemistry in Harvard University. 
Cambridge: The Harvard University Press. 
$1.50.—It is not often that first rate men of 
science, with a full equipment, leave their 
specialties and grapple with the big problems. 
When they do, the result as in this case is 
highly interesting. The relatively few in 
any community who are prepared to read 
this book will find it a treatment, in the 
light of recent science, of one of the most 
tormenting problems in the history of 
thought. It is stated in a dramatic way in 
the Phedo (marginal pages 96-100). Soc- 
rates asks, “Why do I sit here?’’ His 
scientific friends give a mechanical explana- 
tion and talk about bones and muscles, 
whereas he thinks the true cause is that “I 
have thought it better and more right to 
remain here and undergo my sentence.’ 
Aristotle observed that mechanism and tele- 
ology are complementary aspects of all 
things, and proposed a problem which Prof. 
Henderson considers and partly solves,— 
“to consider the character of the material 
nature whose necessary results have been 
made available for a final cause.’”’ Physical 
science has to proceed as if final causes do 
not exist, and the student of dynamics is 
almost invariably a determinist, regarding 
as intelligible only what can be mechanically 
explained. Yet, though the design argu- 
ment fails and we cannot prove that nature 
is the expression of purpose, teleology is 
absolutely inescapable. The writer traces 
the history of the problem from the Greeks 
through Descartes, Leibniz, Hume, Kant, 
Spencer, Cournot, Lachelier, and Willard 
Gibbs, whose work on Statistical Mechanics 
is ‘‘perhaps the greatest example of sus- 
tained thought in the history of America.” 
As Newton showed that this is a world of 
masses, so Gibbs first revealed it as a world 
of systems. The upshot of the book is that 
teleology is not only in human life, but in 
the constitution and order of nature itself. 
“Organization is a concept from which the 
biologist has no escape, and this can be 
thought only with the help of ideas which 
are teleological and not mechanical.” But 
the world of life with its teleological form 
and behavior is a part of the larger order of 
nature. This argument is familiar enough. 
What is unique is the argument of biological 
chemistry, through Prof. Henderson, that 
teleology is to be found in the nature of the 
elements, especially of carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, and in the co-operation of the laws 
of nature. “The properties of these three 
elements are somehow a preparation for the 
evolutionary process.”” We actually find a 
unique ensemble of properties of these ele- 


ments and of water and carbonic acid, which 


“the fittest ensemble’’ to constitute and 
support the mechanisms that the universe 
contains; and “the chance that this unique 
ensemble of properties should occur by acci- 
dent is almost infinitely small, that is, less 
than any probability which can be practically 
considered.”’ The conclusions arrived at 
will seem unsatisfactory to those who seek 
a basis for a theology, but they are not with- 


or later a ame eancy as wide as this must | ments of scientific fact.” is 


THE eter Lire. By Rufus M. Jones, 


Professor of Philosophy in Haverford Col-— 


lege. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.—It is not easy for the writer of 
these lines to express the debt that he feels 
for this little book. In less than two hun- 
dred pages the writer has set forth a mes- 


sage which is at once thoroughly liberal and — 


deeply spiritual. It has been said more 
than once that there is no incompatibility 
between liberalism and spirituality, and 
even that only through entire dogmatic free- 
dom was the highest spirituality attainable. 
This we believe to be true, but ‘modern in- 
stances of it are rare. We see it pre-emi- 
nently in Jesus, but in the ordinary religious 
writings of the day we are very apt to find 
the deep spiritual experience bound up with 
mental narrowness, as if the spiritual life 
of the author were unable to walk alone, 
but must hark back to old dogmatic formule 


as a staff to lean upon, while the more liberal — 


man is apt to be so taken up with shaking 
himself free from these things that the deeper 
spiritual insight escapes him. But unless 
the liberal can show forth the value of his 
liberalism by the attainment of heights of 
devotion at least equal to those reached by 
the older way, shall we not be obliged to 
confess that the world is in some very im- 
portant respects worse off because of the ad- 
vance of liberalism? Is it not even now 
often regarded as a kind of religious make- 
shift, serving a certain purpose in giving 
some small measure of religion to those who 
are unable to lay hold on the deepest reali- 
ties because of the weakness of their faith? 
And has not the tone of some of our church 
life gone to confirm that opinion? 

It is because Prof. Jones presents a living 
demonstration of the intimate union of 
religious freedom and religious insight that 
we value his book so highly. He is already 
well known as the author of valuable his- 
torical works on various exponents of this 
‘inner life,” but in this little volume he has, 
in our opinion, made his most valuable con- 
tribution to religious thought. 


UNDERSTANDING GERMANY, and Other 
Essays. By Max Eastman, Editor of The 
Masses. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
$1.25.—Mr. Eastman glories in being a man 
without a country. He thinks that on this 
account he is better able to judge of war con- 
ditions than if he had some sentiment of na- 
tional patriotism. His judgment may be 
summed up as the estimate that one side is_ 
bad, but so is the other. The whole trouble 
comes from the fact of the evil sentiment of 
nationalism, but this is so deep rooted that 
we cannot hope to get rid of it, so let us turn 


it into a different course, let us transform it — 


into internationalism. There are many « clever 
things in the book, but the general effect ‘is 
of one who is ‘‘too clever by half.””? The per- 
petual airy cynicism is offensive. The writer 
seems to enjoy parading the fact that those 
things that stir others to the depths are to. 


him rather a bore, except as they give him a 


chance to exercise his wit. It looks a ge 
deal like a pose. | Mr.. * 

socialist, of course, and many 0 
have appeared in The Rae oP it 
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J but 


: to be found his Perrone of 
: “a man was anti-socialistic 

it was sauce but Mr. Eastman thinks that 
if only the Supermen could be chosen in a 
fair free-for-all race, so that gifted working- 
men could have their chance, Nietzsche would 
be all right. Let me and a few of my fellows 
be on top, instead of the present holders of 
that position, and the world will be about 
perfect. Just where ‘‘the masses’’ benefit by 
. this new form of slavery it is not easy to see. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM JAMES. 
‘By Th. Flournoy, Professor at the University 
of Geneva. Authorized Translation by Ed- 
win B. Holt and William James, Jr. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.30—The 
writer has read this book with a pleasure 
that increased from page to page. As a 
lover of Prof. James he felt that he had 
gained a new grasp of his thought, with 
which he felt himself fairly familiar before, 
and with it came a desire to read all the 
familiar works over again, and the unfamiliar 
ones without delay. Surely no better recom- 
mendation can be made of an essay on an 
author than this combination, especially 
when the interpretation is guaranteed by 
the fact that a son of Prof. James is one of 
the translators. It is a pleasure also to 
make the literary acquaintance of Prof. 
Flournoy, who has much of the lucidity and 
charm of the author of whom he writes. 
Few men would regard Prof. James’s phi- 
losophy as completely satisfactory, but it is 
immensely stimulating, and has, we believe, 
rendered a permanent service to philosophic 
_ thought. The book is to be recommended 
to two classes of readers,—those who know 
James’s works, and those who don’t. 


How to L#ARN Easity. By George Van 
Ness Dearborn, Instructor in Psychology 
and Education in the Sargent Normal 
School, Cambridge. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1 net.—The reader should not judge 
from the title of this book that its author 
imagines learning to be an easy process. 
Recognizing its difficulty at best, and the 
value which study possesses just because it 
is difficult, he seeks to show the student how 
to use his energy, his interest, his faculties, 
to the quick and efficient accomplishment 
of his task. ‘The chapters on “Economy in 
Study” and “ Books and their Educative Use’”’ 
are especially useful to the student at home. 
The larger part of the book deals with the 
conditions met by the student in school or 
college. The chapter “‘Is your Thinker in 
_ Order?” gives encouragement to an individ- 
ual that he may, without the aid of schools, 
reform his “thinker” in a few weeks if he 

the will to develop it. All books of this 
owe much to that original and impor- 
ere: of work, Dewey’s How We Think. 


Sprerr or Japan: A Con- 
al Understanding between 
8 Mopars, Professor of Ethics 
College, Tokyo. Arrow- 


- ay" echo 


oor and the hoine’ The aut sees the 
germ of this teaching in Shinto, but he also 
sees that the culmination of it is to be found 
in Christianity. The book presents a mes- 
sage-which has as its end the binding of the 
nations of the world in one spiritual brother- 
hood. May the day of its realization soon 


come upon the world! 
, 


A HIDDEN WELL: Lyrics and Sonnets. By 
Louis How. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co. $1.—At least it may be said of Mr. 
How’s volume thus entitled, that its contents 
are not monotonous. The range is certainly 
wide between the poem addressed ‘‘To John 
Donne” and “Meeting in Heaven,’”’ which 
in its way is as striking a piece of verse as 
the address to the famous Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and we quote the first of the three stanzas 
of the latter poem:— 

“You give a complex thought a common 
word,— 
But one or some that no man ever heard 
Together juxtaposed: 
You know no thought or feeling so complex 
That verse cannot explain us how it vex— 
A thousand have glosed.” 


IN THE GARDEN OF DEticHt. By L. H. 
Hammond. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $1.—From several points of view 
this story is charming. It can justify the 
claim it makes on the lover of nature, who 
will duly appreciate its record of the chang- |' 
ing seasons and the intimacy of its garden 
observations; on the thoughtful reader who 
has known pain and disappointment enough 
to understand the spirit of the initiates into 
“the world-wide company who suffer and 
find peace ’’; and on the many who can enjoy 
a simple love-story, bright with the under- 
standing of human nature and not untouched 
with humor. The character sketches are effec- 
tively distinct. 

———— , 

JEsuS—TEACHER.* By Frank Webster 
Smith. New York: Sturgis & Walton Com- 
pany. 50 cents.—Principles, rather than 
methods, are the true guide of the teacher. 
In this little book the teacher is led to study 
the teaching-process as Jesus showed it forth. 
What are conceived to be his basal principles 
of instruction are presented, with an indica- 


” 
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tion of his ways of illustrating and his power 


of holding attention. This study has been 
made repeatedly and seems to be of perennial 
interest. The breaking up of the page into 
short paragraphs facilitates reference to the 
points brought out, and a good index helps 
to the same end. 


Our Litre Cossack Cousin. By F. A. 
Postnikow. Boston: The Page Company. 
60 cents.—Colonel Postnikoff lived among 
the Ussuri Cossacks of Siberia for many 
years, both as an officer and as a civil en- 
gineer, and his picture of a boy’s life in that 
far-away region is realistic and in parts ex- 
citing. It includes the story of a tiger chase, 
as well as an intimate account of home life 
and military discipline. It is one of the 
most interesting of the series. 


THE OLD AND NEW VIEW OF. THE 
HEREAFTER 


AN EASTER SERMON BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For gratuitous distribution 
Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Religion for OT: day 


JOHN HAYN ES HOLMES 


Author of ‘‘The Revolutionary Function of 
the Modern Church”; ‘‘Is Death the End?” 
‘“Marriage and Divorce”; ‘‘New Wars for 
Old,” Etc. 

“RELIGION FOR TO-DAY”? is an 
earnest, truthful and eloquent discussion 
of changes that are as inevitable as they 
arevital. The author sees, asfewmen see, 
the far-reaching character of the social 
and religious revolution that is now upon 
us. ‘Religion for To-day” is eyes to the 
blind and courage to the faint-hearted. 

347 pages; $1.50 net; $1.65 by mail. 
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The Butterfly. 


T hold you at last in my hand, 
Exquisite child of the air. 
Can I ever understand 
How you grew to be so fair? 


You came to my linden tree 
To taste its delicious sweet, 

I sitting here in the shadow and shine 
Playing around its feet. 


Now I hold you fast in my hand, 
You marvellous butterfly, 

Till you help me to understand 
The eternal mystery. 


From that creeping thing in the dust 
To this shining bliss in the blue! 
God give me courage to trust 
T can break my chrysalis too! 
—Alice Freeman Palmer. 


Easter Eggs. 


KATE HUDSON. 


There wasn’t a doubt of it—spring was 
coming! ‘Though the early morning sun 


still had hoar-frost to lap up and cat-ice to 


melt, and though the evening star was 
twinkling brightly by early supper-time, 
spring was really almost here and Easter 
only a few days off. That’s why Pattie, 
well wrapped up and wearing her stoutest 
shoes, was perched upon a sun-baked stone 
in the sunshiniest corner of Grandma Hale’s 
chicken-yard, looking at the proudly strut- 
ting chanticleers and the comfortably cluck- 
ing hens till her eyes grew tired and her 
head swimming with the bustle and the 
racket. . 

Then suddenly she noticed, in the north- 
east corner of the hennery, a lot of plump 
and cosy hens huddled close together, all 
listening with great interest to the speckled 
chickabiddy. 

“Heigh-ho,”’ sighed the latter; “our lazy 
days are now well-nigh over. With Easter 
just round the corner, so to speak, we'll 
have to hustle and get busy on eggs for the 
holidays.” 

“Do let’s put our very best foot forward, 
this time,’’ assented the rust-brown hen, 
““so’s to send a real handsome lot of eggs to 
market this year.” 

“Too bad you furnish plain white eggs 
meditatively remarked the guinea 
hen, ‘‘because, you know, for Easter, folks 
mostly like ’em as bright and gay as possible.”’ 

“*Bright’—‘gay’!’’ screamed the rust- 
brown hen. ‘The idea! Just fancy! Who 
ever heard of such nonsense! If you really 
believe that” (turning to the guinea hen), 
“why don’t you fall to and lay a couple of 
hundred of pink and blue ones yourself?” 

“T am trying to do that,’ modestly ad- 
mitted the guinea hen, “‘and have been 
experimenting considerably of late; but so 
far I’ve not had much success with solid 
colors, although I have produced some very 
pretty speckled ones.” 

“* “Speckled’!”’ repeated a light yellow 
pullet. ‘‘They’re all speckled, your eggs 
are; but they’re also only about half as big 
as an honest, full-weight hen’s-egg.” 

“Well, you see, that’s how I like them,” 
retorted the guinea hen; “‘small and 
dainty’ is my motto.” 


Above tk aes cackling caus 
this injudicious statement the oily voice o 
$ Sst Prima Buddha hen sounded soothing- 

“Well, of course speckled is’ not bright | 
me gay exactly, and speckled is neither | 
pink nor blue nor even purple; but speckled 
is a step in the right direction toward Easter 
eggs, as folks like ’em. I’m sure I don’t 
know why, but folks certainly do like colored 
eggs at Easter-time. I wonder now—don’t 
you think you might furnish some red and 
blue and green eggs just this once, just to 
last through the Easter week? Would that 
be quite impossible?” 

““Tmpossible’!’’ crossly exclaimed a pert 
young Shanghai. “What do you mean by 
‘impossible’? There’s no such word now- 
adays. But we consider that unwise to 
absurdity. It would be idiotic to change 
our methods for this year, because there 
would never be an end to it, never. If this 
year we lay a choice lot of eggs of assorted 
plain colors, children next year would prob- 


|ably want them striped or plaid or polka- 


dotted, and then we should have to begin 
experimenting all over again. No, no; no 
colored eggs this year or any other year, 
thank you,—not because we cannot, but 
because we will not. We could if we would, 
but we simply won't.” 
After much rapturous applause had died 
away, the soft voice of a large white Brahma 
—a stately and most dignified fowl but 


| recently arrived from India and noted for 


much foresight, insight, and inventiveness— 
was heard courteously inviting the hens into 
the upper left-hand corner of the chicken- 
yard. ‘‘You will find there,” she explained, 
“‘a few new ideas-in-eggs of my own contriv- 
ing, decorated expressly for this year’s Easter 
supply, and an absolutely new departure in 
eggs, each one with an inscription: This 
way, ladies, please, and mind your step!’ 

“ “Tnscription! ’”? demurred the rust-brown 
hen, hurrying along wing-to-wing with her 
speckled crony in a long procession of hens 
and pullets headed for the upper chicken- 
yard. ‘‘Names, most like! but how on 
earth to fit the rightly inscribed eggs to the 
thousand-and-one Dicks and Mbollies and 
Louises and Nathaniels and Reginalds and 
Ednas all over the place! Ridiculous! 
Preposterous!”’ ~ 

“T have not fussed with names,” an- 
nounced the Brahma, stopping before a nest 
brimful to overflowing, ‘‘because I am very 
well aware of the great number and the even 
greater diversity of American children’s 
names, surnames, and nicknames. I have 
confined myself entirely to short mottoes— 
educational and sentimental, and an occa- 
sional one of purely practical value. Listen 
while I read you some’’; and, adjusting her 
spectacles, she read slowly and impressive- 
ly:— 

“Be good, sweet maid.” 

“Children, you should never let 

Your angry passions rise.’’ 

“Ring out, ring out, sweet Easter bells!’’ 

“Never, never tell a lie!’’ 

“Inquisitive tempers to mischief will 
lead.” 

“Love thy mother, little one.” 

“Fresh every hour.” 

“Home’s where the heart is.” 

“Placid obedience will always succeed.” 

“ Down, down, down with cold storage!” 

And so on and on and on through the 
entire nestful. 


Tihigpebed 


“My, but won’t the ie and girls - . 
delighted when they find eggs like these on 


their Easter-plates! But, mammy dear, 
look, look, and see who’s coming!’ 

All the hens turned, made front, and 
curtsied_ politely to the gorgeous brown- 
and-bronze turkey who, attended by two 
tall Plymouth Rock roosters and a score or 
more white Leghorns, came stalking along 


and stood looking down on the hens and the 


eggs with grave displeasure. 

“Mottoes and rhymes, forsooth!”’ gob- 
bled he, with rapidly crimsoning wattles. 
“And tinted and speckled eggs, to be sure! 
Leave all such nonsense to Brer Easter 
Bunny, and confine yourselves strictly to 
the smooth, big, absolutely undecorated 
white-and-light-brown breakfast -eggs of 
which you have heretofore made such a suc- 
cess. Don’t you agree with me?” he asked, 
turning to his retinue. “What do you 
think about it?” 

“We think ‘so too-00-00-00!’ crowed all 
the roosters, and “What luck-luck-luck- 
luck!” clucked all the hens; and together 
they made such a dreadful noise that Pattie 
awoke, rubbed her eyes, and ran home to 
mother for a thorough toasting by the 
kitchen range, and for three cookies. 


Bob’s April Fool. 


MARY WELLS. Y 


This is the true story of how our Bob 
April-fooled Uncle Ted. Bob isn’t a boy, 
as you might think from the name. He’s 
a little fox terrier, with one brown ear and 
a brown tip to his tail. Bob is a very bright 
dog. We think he’s the brightest dog in 
town, but I’ll tell you the story and you can 
judge for yourself. 

Uncle Ted is a lawyer. Maybe that’s 
the reason he’s so hard to fool. Anyway, 
we three boys each tried it and none of us 
could catch him. When I say ‘we three” 
I mean Joe and Jimmie and myself. I’m 
Jack. Uncle Ted calls us ‘the Three Jays,” 
because he says we chatter so. Uncle Ted 
likes to tease, but we don’t mind, for he’s 
the jolliest kind of an uncle. Mother says 
that’s because he hasn’t forgotten what it 
means to be a boy. Some men do forget, 
she says. 

But about our jokes! I tried mine first. 
Uncle Ted always eats an orange for his 
breakfast. April Fool morning I picked out 
a nice big one and cut it in two, scraped out 
the inside and put the empty halves together 
so carefully that you could hardly see where 
they came together. I put it at Uncle Ted's 
place as Nora always does, then we boys. 
waited. 


’ 


When eae ree came in he said ford - ie 


watching all this Gene, 
the knife — oa out his is watch, f 
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till they come all around his-camp as thick 
as bees,’’ said Doris. 

“We'll go and see anyhow,” agreed Ben. 
“Might as well go one-way as another. 

They went down into the hollow, stop- 
ping now and then to listen to the voices 
of the chickadees. Where the bird chorus 
led them they followed, and sure enough, 
in a little while they came out into a clear 
space where a camp fire was just dying 
down, and all around on the snow were 
chickadees feeding. 

“That’s Uncle David’s doings,’ cried 
Ben. ‘‘Look! I can see his hut up there 
in the bushes. But where is he?” 

They went a step nearer, feeling a little 
frightened, it seemed so quiet and deserted 
around the hut. Had something happened 
to their old friend, the wood-chopper? A big 
tree had fallen across the door of the hut 
almost hiding it from sight. 

For a moment they were afraid that 
Uncle David had been crushed under the 
tree. Then they heard his voice calling 
to them cheerfully from inside the hut:— 

“Hey, there, I’m glad you’ve come, who- 
ever you are! The window’s too small to 
crawl out of, and I can’t open the door. 
You run along that path through the pines 
till you come to Sam Harvey’s camp and 
tell him to come down and chop this tree 
in two, so I can get out.” 

The children lost no time in bringing 
help, and Uncle David was soon standing 
outside his hut, vexing at their fright- 
ened faces. 

“Not hurt a mite,’ he assured them. 
“T’d just stepped into the hut to get another 
pair of mittens when that old tree I’d partly 
cut through came toppling over right against 
the door. Now we'll make a good day of it. 


-| came up in aie of him, sat dows: on. his 
hind legs and looked at him appealingly, 
then he wagged his tail, but Uncle Ted didn’t 
stir. Then Bob gave a little whine, but 
still Uncle Ted paid no attention. At last 
Bob gave it up and went over to the hearth 
rug, where he snuggled up to Jimmie. Every 
once in a while he would look up kind of 
wistfully at Uncle Ted. 

Suddenly he jumped up and seemed to 
be listening to something, then he gave a 
sharp little bark and made a bee-line for 
the window. He put his front paws on the 
sill and began to bark furiously. He barked 
and barked and barked and barked. Jimmie 
ran to the window to see what the matter 
was. Finally Joe and I both got up and 
Uncle Ted followed us. 

‘“‘What in creation is he barking at?” he 
said. ‘‘It must be Ross Johnson’s bulldog.”’ 

When we had all reached the window, all 
at once, Bob dropped down, turned like a 
flash, and before any one of us could say 

“Jack Robinson” he was across the room 
and up in Uncle Ted’s chair. We all stared 
for a minute, then Joe sang out,— 

“Why he was just April-fooling Uncle 
Ted.”’ 

Then we all clapped our hands and yelled 
“April Fool!’ as loud as we could. 

Uncle Ted laughed louder than any of us. 
“The little tyke!’’ he said. ‘Well, he beat 
you boys, anyhow.” 

But we didn’t care, because Uncle Ted had 
been fooled, and we were beginning to be 
afraid he wouldn’t be. 

Bob just twisted around and put his head 
down on his paws just as he always does, 
then he opened one eye kind of slow-like 
and winked at Uncle Ted. He really did. 
We all saw him. 

Uncle Ted laughed again and said to 
Jimmie :-— 

“Jimmiekins, run out into the hall and 
bring in a package you'll find in my over- 
coat. There’s no April-fool about that.’ 

There wasn’t either, for it was a box of 
candy, the kind mother lets us eat. We all 
had some, even Bob, for he likes candy too. 


y om 
; guess I'll aes a banana,” I said; sient 
erybody laughed and Joe hollered out,— 
“April Fool yourself, Jack!” 
He needn’t have been so quick to ieigh 
at me, for he had no better luck himself. 
As it was Saturday we didn’t have to go to 
. school. Along about ten o’clock, when we 
were sure Uncle Ted would be in the office, 
-- Joe went over to the telephone in the hall. 
Ss - Jimmie and I stood right by him to see how 
he would come out. He was going to pre- 
tend he was Miss Lucy Grey calling up 
Uncle Ted. He had been practising so that 
his voice sounded almost like a girl’s. 
E He called, ‘1250, please.” 
c Sure enough, Uncle Ted answered. 

“Ts this Mr. Burroughs?” said Joe. 

He started in all right, but just at the 
end, his voice went up in a kind of comical 
squeak. He said afterwards that it was 
because Jimmie and I laughed, but I think 
it was because he was excited. 

We heard Uncle Ted say: ‘Yes. This 
is Mr. Burroughs. How are you, Joe? 
Pleasant day for the first of April, isn’t it?” 
And before Joe could say another word, he 
had hung up the receiver. 

Jimmie and I danced up and down and 
yelled “April Fool! . April Fool!’ Joe 
didn’t like it very well. It’s strange how 
much different you feel when the joke is 
on you than when it’s on other people. 
Mother says that’s human nature. 

Jimmie is only four, so we had to plan 
something simple for him. This was it. 
The Herald boy comes about half-past five 
every night, just after Uncle Ted gets up 
from the office. Jimmie usually runs out 
into the hall to get the paper, for he. likes 
Petey Evans, the boy who brings it. We 
planned to have Jimmie bring in a week-old 

- Herald. 

It all happened just right. Uncle Ted 
had settled himself in a big chair before the 
- fireplace. Nora had turned on the lights 

but hadn’t pulled down the curtains yet, 

because, though you couldn’t see to read 
inside, it was still quite light out of doors. 
The bell rang and we heard the boy call out 
“Herald!” Jimmie went to the door, and 
in a minute he came running in with a paper 
that we had left on the hall rack. 
He went up to Uncle Ted and said in his 
cunning little voice, ‘‘Here’s your paper, | 
_ Uncle Ted.” 
Uncle Ted started to hold out his hand. 
- It looked almost as if he were going to be 
- caught at last, and we had our mouths all 
open to say “April Fool.” I think he was 
_ kind of sorry to disappoint Jimmie, but he 
4 looked at Joe and me, then he said,— 
G “Thanks, old man, but I read the ee 
ie coming up on the car.’ 
3 Then he picked up Jimmie and swung 
him to his shoulder. Joe and I made a dive 
_ for them both and we had a regular frolic. 
ih. After a time we settled down. Jimmie 
_ lay on the rug, and Joe and I curled up at 
; e ends ¢ the big settle by the fire- 
A Seis back in his — 


children spent at the hut in the woods. 
Uncle David introduced them to his pet 
gray squirrel, and told them stories about 
the birds and animals he had got acquainted 
with in the .big pasture. Doris and Ben 
could hardly believe their eyes when they 
saw the chickadees come flying to the old 
man’s shoulder. and eat crumbs from his 
hands. 

“All the wild things are my friends,” 
said Uncle David, ‘‘but I like these little 
birds best.” 

“So do I,” agreed Doris, ‘‘and I’ve 
thought of a name for your camp, Uncle 
David. After this I shall always call it 
‘The Chickadees’ Inn.’””—Mabel S. Merrill, 
in Zion's Herald. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 
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At the Chickadee’s Inn. 


Doris and Ben stood still in the snowy 
woods and looked at each other. 

“Do you suppose we’re lost?” asked the 
little girl ina low voice. “I thought we could 
find Uncle David’s house just as easy!” 

“Uncle David’s house is only a hut built 
of poles and looks like a brush heap on top,” 
answered Ben. “We might have gone 
right by it and never noticed. But I should 
think we could hear his ax.’’ ; 

“Uncle’’ David Hale was a wood-chopper, 
and the children had long been promised a 
day’s visit to his hut up in the big pasture. 

They stood quiet, almost holding their 
breath, as they waited for some sound in 
the stillness of that lonely place. 

“T can’t hear any ax,’’ whispered Doris, 
“but I can hear something else, can’t you, 
Ben?” 

“‘Only chickadees,”’ returned Ben. ‘They 
can’t help us any.” 

“Maybe they can.”’ Doris held up her 
finger. ‘‘Listen again, Ben, and you'll see. 
| Most all the songs come from one place. 
“You know Uncle David is always tell- 
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It certainly was a good day which the ° 


A Tour of the Meadville District. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


i The Secretary of the Department of Re- 
mer ligious Education has recently visited some 
— <r of the churches represented in the Meadville 
Conference, in the interest of Sunday-school 
work. The first point reached was Buffalo, 
where on Monday, March 12, Mr. Letch- 
x worth had arranged two significant gather- 
ings. In the afternoon the mothers and 
daughters came together, to the number of 
4 about sixty, for a social hour and light colla- 
tion. In the evening the fathers and sons, 
5 in about equal numbers, gathered for a 
' supper meeting. These two gatherings, 
Bax centred about definite interests, enabled the 
. visitor to speak with~directness upon the 
problems suggested. It would be well if 
more of our churches followed the example 
a thus set and brought together parents and 
<3 children who would be helped by the closer 
ties thus fostered and by the consideration 
of the problems in which they are together 
involved. 

Erie, Pa., came next, where the church 
people were at the same moment lamenting 
the departure of a beloved pastor and re- 
joicing over the coming of a new one. ‘That 
these two ministers serving the church in 
quick succession are father and son added 

, special interest to the occasion. The Erie 

‘ church is one of our strong movements, 
having been developed during the long and 
efficient service of Rev. and Mrs. Byrnes, 
who, with loyal and enthusiastic supporters, 
were able to utilize the impulse generated 
several years ago by a Billy Sunday revival. 
At a gathering in the church parlor on Tues- 
day evening, problems of organization were 
discussed with great freedom. 

From Erie the Secretary went by trolley 
to Meadville, where conferences were held 
with the minister, Rev. Henry T. Secrist, 
and with a committee of the faculty charged 
with responsibility for the Summer Institute. 
Plans for this Institute, which are now prac- 
tically completed, were discussed. ‘This 

¢ mid-year visit to Meadville made it possible 
to discover what is not so apparent to a mid- 
summer visitor, that both the church and 
the Sunday school are in excellent condition. 
The church is growing in numbers and solid- 
ity, despite the great losses occasioned by 
the .removal of several strong families to 
Niagara Falls on account of the Spirella 
industry being transferred to that city. Mr. 
Secrist’s leadership in the parish, the pulpit, 
and the Sunday school is strong and pro- 
gressive. The Theological School is larger 
in size than for many years, and the young 
men and women in attendance, by their 
appearance, their known ability, and evident 
earnestness, give promise of great added 
strength to our denominational work in the 
near future. 

Cleveland came next. Mr. Simons’s Sun- 
day morning congregations regularly fill the 
large auditorium almost to its capacity. 
The service is admirably conducted, a fine 
factor in which is the vested double quar- 
: tette limiting itself to comparatively simple 
’ music effectively rendered. The minister’s 
leadership shows nowhere better than in 
the Sunday school, of which he is Superin- 
tendent and for which he feels a responsi- 
bility equal to that felt for any other depart- 
ment of the church work. The school also 


some of the departments being obliged tah 


meet elsewhere in the. building. An un- 
usually large, earnest, and intelligent group 
of workers gathered on Saturday night for a 
dinner-meeting at which, without a mo- 
ment’s loss of time and even before the food 
could be served, a discussion began which 
lasted to a late hour and covered many of 
the problems’in a right religious education. 
Such leadership, together with so strong 
support, accounts for the splendid results 
evident on every side, and assures perma- 
nency to both church and school. ~ 

On the afternoon of the same Sunday the 
Secretary went to Canton, Ohio, where one 
of the most promising of our new movements 
has recently come into being. Rev. Mr. 
Auer, of Wheeling, W. Va., began holding 
meetings in Canton last autumn and found 
an eager response to his appeals. Several 
devoted Unitarian families living in the city, 
rejoicing at the prospect of a church of their 
own, rallied about him and interested other 
families of like mind. An address was given 
in the hotel room regularly used by the 
church, on Sunday evening, and another on 
Monday evening. On the afternoon of 
Monday a group came together and organ- 
ized the Sunday school, choosing teachers 
for the four classes for which children are 
already in sight, and arranging courses of 
study. The two days’ stay in Canton were 
made delightful not only by continued evi- 
dences of interest in the new church, but by 
the cordiality of the people who vied with 
each other in making their visitor welcome. 

The next day, Wednesday, the traveller 
went to Columbus, Ohio, where Rev. J. F. 
Meyer of our fellowship is acting as pastor 
of a German Independent church. This 
church though not nominally Unitarian is 
liberal and progressive, and works in close 
sympathy and co-operation with our denom- 
ination. Our text-books and The Beacon 
are used in the Sunday school and many of 
the teachers attend our Summer Institute 
at Meadville... Their Sunday school, with 
an average attendance of about three hun- 
dred, outgrew the accommodations provided 
in the past and is now rejoicing in the use 
of one of the finest buildings erected especial- 
ly for Sunday-school purposes it has been 
our privilege to see. The Sunday-school 
teachers and officers to the number of about 
thirty gathered around a dinner table in the 
evening, where problems of mutual interest 
were discussed. Although practically every 
one attending this church and school is of 
German descent, the church has been estab- 
lished so long that it is quite thoroughly 
American. The English language is used 
entirely in the school and largely in the 
church services. The friendship existing 
between this congregation and ourselves is 
one we are glad to cherish, and the same is 
true with regard to similar German congre- 
gations in Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 

The day following this meeting the travel- 
ler reached Dayton, Ohio, where Dr. and 
Mrs. Marshall, who did such excellent work 
along distinctively educational lines, have 
been followed by Rev. and Mrs. J. Morris 
Evans, who are carrying forward the work 
in an admirable fashion. Under Mr. Evans’s 
leadership the emphasis, especially in the 
Sunday school, is more distinctly in the field 


of social ethics, in which work the teachers 


and officers give him warm support. An 


‘ets came Xe. rie i OE 
announcement having been made, ig ae 

an opportunity for a very thorough dis- 
cussion of some of the educational problems — 
with which they are dealing. To find a 
church so strong, containing so latge a pro-. 
portion of those who are leaders in the city’s 
progress and housed in so admirable and 
well-situated a church edifice, all in a city 
where only a few years ago Unitarianism 
was only a name of reproach, is a great de- 
light. ; 

After Dayton there was a return visit to 
Buffalo, the occasion being the assembling 
of the Meadville Conference. The return 
was made, however, in time to be present 
at the morning service, the Sunday school, 
and the evening service on Sunday. The 
Sunday school, under Mr. Letchworth’s 
capable leadership, is to be regarded as one 
of the very best in our fellowship. The 
attendance is large and regular, the teachers 
are competent and devoted, the graded 
course of study is carefully planned, and the 
entire management of the school is thorough- 
ly business-like. Through it all is felt the 
sincere, devout spirit of the Superintendent, 
cordially seconded by the good-will and 
assistance of the minister, Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton, who is to be regarded as one of 
the ablest in our fellowship. Just now he 
is utilizing in full measure the interest gen- 
erated by the “Sunday revival,” which 
closed on the day of the Secretary’s visit. 
For a considerable period Mr. Boynton has 
been preaching both morning and evening, 
the evening congregations being especially 
large, requiring extra chairs about the pulpit 
to accommodate the people. Mr. Boynton 
through these evening meetings has been 
brought into touch with a great many in- 
quirers. He receives many letters and holds 
many interviews, while the city papers are 
flooded with accounts of him and his message. 
It is to be doubted if any other church in 
Buffalo will receive larger benefits from the 
Sunday revival than ours. 

At the Meadville Conference, which began 
on Monday afternoon, the Secretary of this 
Department had the privilege of delivering 
the conference sermon. On Tuesday morn- 
ing he addressed the Conference again on 
Sunday-school interests. At no time in his 
long. experience with Unitarian conferences 
in various parts of the country has he found 
a group so earnestly devoted to the work in 
hand as was here assembled. In that meet- 
ing no time was wasted or spent in desultory 
‘talk. From first to last the only question 
seemed to be what and how much could be 
accomplished in the short time they could i 


be together. These gatherings will long be © “7 
remembered as giving unquestioned assur- ? 
ance of the vitality of our movement. y . 

Returning from Buffalo, a stop of a few 4 


hours at Syracuse gave opportunity for two 
discourses, one in the afternoon before The 
Alliance, another in the evening before a 
company especially gathered to consider — 
local problems in the Sunday school. The — 
Syracuse work under Mr. Applebee’s effi- 
cient leadership grows stronger year by year. ~ 
It is one of the points visited with great i. 
light. td, an wee ce 
The whole tour thus happily slosing m 
left on the mind of the tra traveller an 
sion of devotion on the . 
and hopefulness in their 
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The Seventh Congress of the National 


Federation of Religious Liberals was held, by 


invitation of liberal clergymen and churches 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., in that city on the 6th, 
7th, and 8th of the present month. The 
programme of sixteen pages which had been 
prepared and sent in advance to the members 
of the Federation and the churches co- 
operating was impressive by the largeness 
and timeliness of the topics presented for 
discussion and the representative quality 
and ability of the speakers. No feature of 
it, however, was more significant or more 
fully realized the ideals of the Federation 
than the list of the local committee which 
extended the invitation. It consisted of 
twenty-eight clergymen, including the 


_ Chancellor of the University, belonging to 


fifteen different denominations. It shows 
what can be done in almost any American 
community to secure an expression of fellow- 
ship beyond the lines of sect and creed, pro- 
vided the avowedly liberal ministers and 
churches in said city, through the weight of 
their characters and the largeness of their 
spirit, possess the confidence and good-will 
of the religious community. 

Pittsburgh has long been noted for its 
conservatism in religion and politics. It 
was an agreeable surprise to learn how 
hospitable to differences in theological 
opinion, how truly liberal, many of its clergy 
and laity are. But this expression of sym- 
pathy was due very largely to the long 
and irenic ministries in that city of such 
well-known liberals as Dr. L. Walter Mason, 
for seventeen years past the beloved minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Dr. J. 
Leonard Levy, who for an equal period has 
been rabbi of the great Reform Jewish 
Congregation Rodeph Shalom and a power 
for the higher interests of the city, and Dr. 
Carl A. Voss, pastor of the German American 
Evangelical Protestant Church, which in- 
cludes over six thousand souls in its parish 
register, and a graduate and trustee of the 
Meadville Theological School, which has 
reason to be proud of his devoted labors and 
large influence. 

To the regard felt for these men, and their 
ready assumption of the burden of the work 
needed to assure local co-operation with the 
Congress, must be chiefly ascribed its success. 
Recognition is due also to Rev. Charles E. 
Snyder of the North-Side Unitarian Church, 
who, as secretary of the local committee, 
displayed executive ability and intelligent 
comprehension of the aims of the Federation. 

The meetings were held under great dis- 
advantage as regards the weather. The 
heaviest snowstorm of the season, followed 
by a sudden thaw, and this again by freezing 
cold, deterred many from attendance, yet 
the opening session in the splendid Hebrew 
Temple found a responsive audience of 
seven hundred and fifty people to greet the 
Congress. The introductory service con- 
ducted by Dr. Levy was most impressive. 


‘His reading of the beautiful prayers of the 


Jewish liturgy and welcome to the ministers, 
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REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D., SECRETARY. | 
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them together. The president of the Federa- 
tion, Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., of Swarth- 


-|more College, a member of the Society of 


Friends, speaking without notes but with clar- 
ity and-charm, gave a social interpretation to 
the term ‘‘religious liberal,” and plead for 
greater devotion to human service, social 
justice, and international peace and good-will. 
The secretary, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
D.D., followed with a definition of the spirit 
and aim of the Federation in striving for a 
fellowship based, not on uniformity of creed 
or rite, but on moral sympathies, mutual 
forbearance and respect, and a recognition 
of the human and social work men of widely 
differing faiths might unitedly engage in. 
Rabbi Dr. William Rosenau of Baltimore, 
president of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, spoke with fire and force 
on the relations which Reform Judaism 
should have to this movement for larger 
fellowship. The concluding address was 
given by Rey. Frederick Tower Galpin, D.D., 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Pitts- 
burgh, who gave a genial welome to the 
delegates and affirmed his faith in religious 
freedom, progress, and charity. Nearly a 


. as 


hundred new members were added to the 
Federation at this meeting which auspiciously 
opened the Congress. 

At the business session held the next morn- 
ing in the North-Side Unitarian Church 
the usual reports from secretary and 
treasurer were accepted. A balance of 
$351.56 was reported on hand. It was also 
announced that the Universalist, Liberal 
Friend, and Unitarian fellowships had 
officially recognized and joined the Federa- 
tion, and other bodies were considering the 
matter. Brief addresses were made by J. 
Barnard Walton, the new general secretary 
of the advancement committee of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, Philadelphia, by 
Rev. Carl A. Voss, D.D., president of the 
German Evangelical Churches of North 
America, Rev. Lee S. McCollester, president 
of the Universalist General Convention, and 
Rev. Minot O. Simons of Cleveland, repre- 
senting the Unitarian body. Rev. G. Her- 
bert Ekins of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Rev. George B. Richards, Emanuel 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Rev. William 
A. Prosser, United People’s Church, and 
others of the local clergy also addressed the 
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meeting, expressing their sympathy with 
the general purposes of the Federation. 
The following resolutions were adopted:— 


The National Federation of Religious Liberals met in 
Pittsburgh March 6-8, 1917, representing many and 
widely differing organizations, with many and widely 
oo differing details of faith, find side by side with these dif- 

ferences a great body of common ideals and common 
5 purposes. 
1. We believe that society exists for man and not for the 
things he makes. 
We believe, therefore, that in all industries the interests 
> of the worker should precede the interests of the work. 
That things which can be produced only at the expense 
of human deterioration should not be produced at all. 

2. We believe that the natural resources of the world be- 
long essentially to mankind and their title cannot be 
alienated. 

We believe, therefore, that society as organized in 
t governments should see that the actual wealth of the world 
7a. is held and used for the benefit of mankind and not for any 
restricted group. 

We deplore the growth of a caste system based on wealth, 
often growing out of undue appropriation of natural 
resources. 

3. Since our interest is in mankind it cannot be re- 
stricted to race or nation. We do not desire the advantage 
of any one people at the expense of any other. Reasonable 
conference, not conflict, must govern the mutual relation 
of nations. War can only confuse their mutual under- 
standings and delay the accomplishment of their purposes. 
We strongly endorse the patient efforts of the President of 
the United States to preserve this nation at peace with the 
rest of the world and his prophetic utterances for an inter- 
national understanding to prevent future wars. 

4. We desire to express once more our central con- 
viction that true and enduring religious fellowship cannot 
be brought about by uniformity either of belief or worship. 
Oneness of moral sympathy, united testimony for justice 
and righteousness, and co-operation for human and social 
service are possible beyond the lines of sect or creed. Not 
by the amalgamation of existing forms and doctrines, or 
the general acceptance of an “irreducible minimum” of 
belief and practice; only by the voluntary federation of 
the religious forces of the community with mutual respect 
and sympathy, for united testimony and service amidst 
large varieties of thought and church connection, can real 
and effective religious fellowship be established; for 
while ‘intellectual sympathies are limited, moral sym- 
pathies are universal.” 


The visiting members of the Federation 
had been invited to attend the monthly 
luncheon of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce at the William Pitt Hotel, and 
to furnish the speaker for the occasion. 
Before a gathering of over five hundred 
‘ leading business men of the city Mr. Oswald 
ig Garrison Villard of the New York Evening 

Post spoke on the present duty of hesitation, 
calmness of spirit, and a patriotism guided 
by good judgment and a large-hearted inter- 
> pretation of human and world-wide interests. 
; Incidentally he defended the right of the 
minority of twelve Senators in Congress to 
their own opinion and course of action, and 
exposed the dangers in the military measure 
now before Congress to establish universal 
compulsory service in the United States, in- 
volving, as he showed, the largest standing 
army of any nation in the world and the 
biggest navy. 
>. It was a brave thing to bring up this sub- 
ject, for Pittsburgh is a great centre of muni- 
4 tion manufacture, of huge capitalized in- 
dustries and strong pro-ally and pro-war 
sentiment, but such was the moral earnest- 
ness, the persuasiveness and tact of the 
speaker, and his patriotic spirit that he was 
listened to with the greatest courtesy and 
be. even applauded. It was a tribute to both 
“ the citizens of Pittsburgh and the one who 
addressed them. Among those present were 
some twenty trustees of the Meadville Theo- 
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logical School, who were holding an important | Ai 
session in Pittsburgh at the time and par- 
ticipated, so far as able, in the meetings of 
the Congress, 

In the evening at the Emory Methodist 
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The North End Union Fair will 
April 11 and 12, 10 A.M. to 11 P.M., at. 
Episcopal Church, another large audience, Sy Suey aaa oor aig ahi = 
despite fhe inclement weather, had gathered |cheon, 12-2: tea, 4.30-6 Entertainments, fn 
to listen to three fine addresses on World Wednesday s April * T ay rs PM ‘Aneta = 
Peace, by three speakers—Mrs. Anna Garlin Bridge, April 11 ane ae Concer Miss } 
Spencer, vice-president of the Woman’s| Dora Gibson eal Mr. Wright Symons, 
Peace Party, Rev. Dr. Frederick Lynch, of |‘Thursday, April 12. Thé Dansant 4-6. 
New York, secretary of the Church Peace Thursday, 8.30 p.m., Mr. Alfred Monee aT 
Union of America, and Oswald Garrison|read from his latest poems. The tickets 
Villard, a oe cine to been | will be on sale at Herrick’s. ‘The committee 
more gracious than the welcome and intro- i i Eo ae 
ductions of Rev. Dr. Luther Freeman, POPE AAS Min esi ae le 
pastor of the church. Here, too, new mem- 
bers were added to the Federation. - 


Religious Intelligence. 


Rev. William T. Hutchins. z | 
Announcements. a 
William Tucker Hutchins was born in : \ 
Springfield, Mass., Jan. 20, 1849. Gradu-] The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at } 
ating from Yale Theological Seminary, he | 25 Beacon Street, Monday, April 9, at 11 A.M. 
was ordained in 1876 and served as pastor] Rev. George Grover Mills, secretary of the 
in the Congregational fellowship at Torring-| Free Religious Association, will speak on 
ton, Conn., a'short time, at Ellington, Conn.,|‘‘The Present Policy of the Free Religious 
eight or nine years, and at Indian Orchard, | Association.” Rev. A. W. Littlefield of 
Mass., a suburb of Springfield, eleven years. | Needham will preside. 
His changing views then led him to seek the : : 
Unitarian fellowship, and he was pastor of On Monday, April 9, at 8 p.m., in the 
our churches at Santa Rosa, Cal., four years, | library of the church, the committee on 
at Millbury, Mass., three years, and he had | social service and the Charles Gordon Ames 
been pastor at Francestown, N.H., three} Brotherhood of the Church of the Disciples, 
years at the time of his death, which occurred Boston, will hold a meeting to ‘consider 
on February I at New Haven, Conn., where] ‘Education for the Adult Immigrant,” 
he was visiting his sister. with the following speakers: Mr. James A, 

Mr. Hutchins was of most striking per-} Moyer, director of Massachusetts Board of 
sonality. The writer has seen portraits of} Education, on ‘University Extension for 
Bjérnstjerne Bjornson which might pass for|Teachers of Adult Immigrants”; Mr. 
portraits of Mr. Hutchins. In his pastoral] Charles M. Herlihy, director of Cambridge 
work he greatly endeared himself to those|evening schools, on ‘‘Modern Professional 
to whom he ministered. In his later years] Help for Teachers of English to Immi- 
he combined radical theological opinions] grants”; and Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
with a firm hold on fundamental spiritual]on “The Immigrant Himself.’’ All ‘are 
verities. To him God was All and All-| cordially invited. 
sufficient. He continually ‘breathed the 

Churches. 


words of Hosmer :— . 


“One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 
And equal to my every need, 


Bancor, M8.—The Independent Congre- 
It is the thought of God.” gational Society, Rev. Alva R. Scott: This 
: Society was ninety-nine years old on Sunday, 
At the annual parish meeting in Frances- March 25. The event was appropriately 
town, March 20, resolutions were adopted, | observed in the sermon, music, and the 
expressing the sense of loss, and sympathy |large attendance at the morning service. 
for the late pastor’s nearest of kin. |The men’s committee gave a supper and 
It was in the horticultural field that Mr. | old-fashioned sociable to the members of 
Hutchins was known all over the world.| the parish on February 14, with an attend- 
His specialty was the sweet pea, and W.|ance of about one hundred and fifty. At 
Atlee Burpee still publishes Mr. Hutchins’s] Christmas the Sunday-school raised $73 for 
“All About Sweet Peas.” In Francestown|the support of a French orphan baby for 
he was considered a veritable wizard in the|two years. This makes eight babies “adopt- — 
production of his favorite sweet peas and] ed” by individuals or families of this society. — 
other flowers and vegetables, and it was his| Other generous contributions have been — 
habit to give these products to families far} made for war relief. ‘The Alliance has been 


and near, regardless of their religious affilia- 
tions. 
The funeral was held in New Haven, 


carrying out an unusually good programme. _ 
At the last two meetings lectures were given 
on “The Evolution of Church Music,” with 


February 4, his long-time friend, Rev. | illustrations on the organ. The new Hymn 
Hiram Beach, professor in Yale Theological | and Service Book is eminently satisfactory. . 
Seminary, officiating. The burial was in |The endowment of the church now nears the 
Springfield, under loads of his beloved sweet : ye Sati ats 


peas. | Sea 
His wife, who was Miss Charlotte Hills POINT BREEZE. | 
of Ohio, died in 1903. He is survived by], Jn apd “henealowys fedomak, oca 
his only child, William Hills Hutchins of | coast. iene. d 
New York, and a sister, Mrs, Adelaide M. | make an attr 
Sykes of New Haven. Be RBs 


~ 


Reet 


_ Five-Word Message for To-day.” 


¥ 


iversary , the pro- 


P a Oe N Y. —The First. Unitarian 


Church, James H. Ecob, D.D.: The church 
was the scene of a thoroughly enjoyable 
occasion on Thursday when the branch Al- 
liance held its annual bazaar in the new and 
recently dedicated edifice. Quantities of 
American flags and great bowls of spring 
blossoms lent their aid in charming the many 


_ friends who gathered there from the various 


boroughs. Many beautiful and useful arti- 
cles were on sale, grouped about the room 
in varicolored booths. An informal supper 
was served to many of the guests. A dain- 
tily appointed tea-room proved attractive 
during the afternoon, and here, in the even- 
ing, ice-cream and cake were served. The 
proceeds amounted to nearly $400 and the 
ladies in charge are to be congratulated on 
the success of the bazaar and their untiring 
efforts which made this success possible. 


New York Crry.—Church of the Messiah, 
John Haynes Holmes and Harvey Dee 
Brown: Before a congregation which packed 
this great church to the doors, filled the 
pews, crowded the pulpit stairs, lined solidly 
the walls and aisles, Mr. Holmes last Sunday 
gave “‘A Statement to his People on the Eve 
of War.” It was a statement of uncom- 
promising pacifism. Reaffirming his abso- 
lute opposition to war in general, Mr. 
Holmes denounced the threatened war with 
Germany as wrong and its prosecution as 
a crime, and declared that neither he nor 
his church would answer any military sum- 
mons. He then pointed out how in war- 
time he would serve America and the great 
human interests of the world. Expressing 
some doubt as to how his statement might 
be received, Mr. Holmes said that he hoped 
his resignation would be neither expected 
nor demanded, but that he would yield at 
once if his people desired other leadership. 


STONEHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George William Bell, Ph.D.: 
Holy Week, April 1 to April 8 inclusive, is 
given over to a special series of religious 
services with the general subject “Spiritual 
Preparedness,’ conducted by visiting clergy- 


men. On Palm Sunday Rev. Samuel B. 


Nobbs preached in the morning on ‘The 
Victories of the Spirit,’ and in the evening 
Rey. Charles E. Beals of Worcester on ‘‘A 
The 
week-day evening sermons are: April 2, 
“The Message, Ever New,” Rev. Adolph 
Rossbach of East Boston; April 3, “Spiritual 
_ Emergencies,” Rev. Frederick May Eliot; 
April 4, “The Hour of Emergency,” Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow; April 5, “The Righteous- 
_ mess that: Exalteth a Nation,” Prof. Henry 
Wilder Foote; April 6 (Good Friday), ‘The 
_ Defences of the Spiri ” preceded by a half- 
nt Nery ‘music, Rev. Henry Hallam 
ad The minister of the church 


2 phon: foe Soa ae “ e Tae 
_ Wottaston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 


oe Il be. ‘more than 


Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: At a stirring 
bathiotic service, Sunday, March 25, a beauti- 
ful American flag was dedicated in the pres- 
ence of a congregation which completely 
filled the church auditorium and the adjoin- 
ing hall in the parish house. <A_ bugler 
sounded first and second call, the flag was 
brought into the church under a military 
escort commanded by Col. Warren EK. 


Sweetser of the Sixth Massachusetts In- 
fantry, National Guards, and consisting of 
details of the Coast Artillery, the Quincy 
Machine Gun Company, the Paul J. Revere 
Post, No. 88, the Col. Abner B. Packard 
Camp, No. 95, the Spanish War Veterans, 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps of 
Harvard, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Regiment, and the Parish Committee. 
A moving picture of the procession, headed by 
Walter M. Hatch, master of ceremonies, was 
taken by one of the young men of the church 


When Flowers are wanted for 
Any occasion call on 


ZINN 


4 Park Street, Boston 
Tel. Haymarket 2435 


Prices are right 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“STONE WHITE” Refrigerators present to the world the highest type 
The Provision Chamber walled with massive slabs of 


of refrigeration. 
Solid Indestructible Stone is Cold Pure and White. 
illustrated catalogues and booklets, 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


Send at once for 


REFRIGERATORS SX" 


THE CLOTHES PROCLAIM THE MAN 


For Easter April 8th 


CORRECT 
APPAREL 
for MEN 


Cutaway Coats 
Striped Trousers 
Silk Hats 
Gloves 
and Hostery 


Cravats 


SPRING STYLE SHOW of Fabrics, Garments and 
Accessories for all purposes continues through this 
week. All requirements for Business or Dress ready 
for immediate wear. 


Macullar Parker Company 


400 Washington Street 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


as it came up the street and turned to enter 


the sanctuary. At the close of the special ser- 
vice of consecration, during which Col. 
Sweetser and the standard-bearer as well as 
the clergy stood within the chancel, the bugler 


sounded the Call to the Colors and the entire 


congregation pledged its allegiance to the 
flag and then joined in singing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” This salute to the flag 


- was most impressive, made doubly so by the 


fact that it was led by the minister, a native 
of Germany and a schoolmate of the Kaiser, 
but a thoroughgoing American, who believes 
in Americans for America, in standing loyally 
by the flag and all it symbolizes, and who 
holds that there is no room in this country 
for a citizen with a divided allegiance. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, chaplain of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, preached an inspiring sermon 
from the text, “‘Can ye not discern the signs 
of the times?’’ a sermon which will not soon 
be forgotten by those who were privileged to 
hear this gifted preacher. The flag is the 
gift of an anonymous donor. 


Books by James Freeman Clarke. 


I regret I have no more copies of “‘ The 
Christian Doctrine of Prayer’? with which 
to meet the requests which continue to come. 
There will be a new edition of this book, but 
I am not sure when it will be ready. When 
it is published, the whole edition will be 
given away, as a memorial of James Free- 
man Clarke. 

L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Sec’y Post-Office Mission, 
Church of the Disciples. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT'TS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged............00eceeeeee $30,493.73 


March 26. “Old Unitarian,’’.... 6c .5. ccs 5.00 
26. Mrs. Sarah H. Cranston, Provi- 
File Tora 0 OE re eee or wes 50.00 
26. Unity Circle, Orlando, Fla......... 5.00 
26. L.S. Terry, Vernon Centre, Minn. 10.00 
26. Society in Greeley, Col.... 13-34 
26. Society in Bedford, Mass.. 25.00 
26. Christ Church, Dorchester, “Mass.. 10.00 
26. Society in Walpole, Mass.. 26.50 
26. Society in Neponset, Mass., ‘addi- 
tial ik sGrtsiew ss Suns pai clas oak 3.00 
26. Society in Vineyard Haven, Mass.. . 5.00 
* 26. Society in Watertown, Mass., addi- 
PUA ads wns s\n St aupaovingenten eas olstel 82.00 
27. Society in Natick, Mass........... 10.00 
27. Miss Grace W. King, Boston, Mass. 5.00 
27. Society in Watertown, Mass., addi- 
tlonalk Ae sadus. Boch. ca beeee 6.00 
27. Society in West Bridgewater, Mass., 
BGM tional ont. --: «aioe viene te 10.00 
27. David W. Williams, Boston, Mass. 50.00 
28. Society in Fairhaven, Mass. .. 200.00 
28. Mrs. Lovisa E. Hawley, Marathon, 
N.Y additional A.1,.5..... cbemee 50.00 
28. Thos. R. Evans, Le Sueur, Minn... . 5.00 
28. Edward N. Fisher, New York, N.Y. 5.00 
28. Orrin E. Harmon, Homer, La. . 5.00 
28. L. R. MacMillan, Chicago, Ill.. 5.00 
28. Mrs. L. F. Perry, Coronado, Cal. 5.00 
28. W.B. Strever, Larrabee, Ia 5.00 
BB Wea iss ae 2 «oe k ee Glee 2.00 
29. First Society, Chicago, Ill...... e 50.00 
29. Society in West Roxbury, Mass..... 100.00 
29. Society in Northampton, Mass., ad- 
GIGHAL; ..3< 5. > «ee siete Oe 10.00 
29. Icelandic Church, Winnepeg, Man. 25.00 
30. Society in Nantucket, Mingass ov, as 20.00 
30. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., addi- 
PME es 3 cele bole oo ee 26.00 
30. Society in Brooklyn, Conn......... “ 5.00 
30. Miss Lucia A. Dow, Milton, Mass.. 5.00 
39. Society in Sterling, ‘Mass. ......... 6.00 
30. Sterling, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance: 4.0: 38.5 Sab 6s essa ce 5.00 
30. Sunday School, Sterling, Mass..... 5.00 
30. Society in Hopedale, TEARS, Oates 513.92 
30. Society in Watertown, Mass., addi- 
tt ne are ee oO 17.00 
3t. Society in Bangor, Me., additional. . 20.00 
3. Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham, North 
aSCOR: MSS 10 isn 1c orci 0's satea eats 50.00 
2 31. Society in Chattanooga, Tenn...... 25.00 
£ 31. Prentiss M. Kent, Boston, Mass.. 100.00 
31. Society in Bridgewater, Mass....... 56.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. , 


March 29. Sunday School, Andover, N.H...... 1.00 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


March 31. Sunday School, Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester, Mass.......... 


Henry M. Wiuiiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Deaths. 


WEAVER—In Newport, R.I., 
Weaver. 


March 20, Susan J. 


In the sudden passing to life eternal of Miss Weaver 
the Channing Memorial Church has met with a heavy loss. 
For many years she was secretary of the Ladies’ Sewing 
Society and active in its work. For a longer period she 
was chairman of the Post-Office Mission Committee of 
the Women’s Alliance. Hers was a devout and conse- 
crated spirit. She was intensely loyal to the memory and 


.teachings of our first minister, Rev. Charles T. Brooks. 


To her intimate friends she was bound by ties of strong 
affection. The last of her immediate family, she was 
devoted to her’kinsfolk. Although we all feel her loss 
keenly, we realize that death is for her a blessed release 
into a larger life of service and opportunity. After darkness 
comes light. 

“The righteous live for evermore; their reward also is 
with the Lord, and the care of them is with the Most 
High.” W. S. J. 


MRS. HARRIETT REID MEAKIN. 


The death of Mrs. Harriett Reid Meakin of Brooklyn, 
which occurred early last December, left a vacancy among 
Unitarian workers that is hard to fill. Wherever she 
happened to be she infused into any branch of church 
work that fell to her lot the fertility of idea, the positive 
and accomplishing energy, characteristic of her. 

Roused to arms by all injustice, no wrong to others 
failed to enlist her championship, and she carried in her 
mind the intimate affairs of very many people. Her in- 
tense interest in the joys and misfortunes of others, the 
pains she never spared for a friend’s cause—these things 
made her the confidante of all, and account for the many 
who feel in her death the loss of “the best friend I had.” 


CHARLES HASTINGS SPRING MIXER, 


The recent passing of this good man and devoted Uni- 
tarian layman, in his eighty-fifth year, calls for some recog- 
nition in the columns of a journal which he read steadfastly 
for nearly three-quarters of a century, and on the part of 
his fellow-workers in the denomination he loved and served 
so well. Z 

For long years Mr. Mixer was a prominent figure in the 
religious life of our First Church in Chicago, and the right 
hand of its successive pastors R. R. Shippen, Robert Laird 
Collyer, Brooke Herford, and W.W.Fenn. The clergymen 
withdrew, one after another, to occupy other spheres of 
duty, but Deacon Mixer and his fellow-workers remained, 
the strength and surety of their church. In every enter- 
prise that promised to increase the spread and influence of 
Unitarian Christianity he was foremost. Conservative 
in temper and opinion, he was too fair-minded and gentle 
to engage in polemics. He was a well-known and beloved 
presence at our local and general conferences. 

In his private life he iJlustrated the religion he professed. 
He was pure in thought and habits, modest, loyal, un- 
affectedly and deeply religious, and the soul of honesty. 
It was no small tribute to the general recognition of his 
integrity that when the great packing and stockyard 
interests of Chicago sought a man whom all alike could 
trust in questions relating to the quality, weight, and 
condition of their products they chose Charles Mixer as 
that man. . 

On his retirement from active business life he returned 
with his like-minded wife who, with children and ‘grand: | 4) 


wh a, 


| home in Cambridge, and awaited in a bez 


old age the transfiguration of his life in the Ligh 
By the reading of good books, by listening to noble m 
by friendly intercourse with his kind and ready sym 


oe 


with the public issues and human concerns of his time, he 


kept his mind alert and his spirit young. His attendance 
at the First Parish Church was constant. He was to the 
last an unobtrusive, faithful presence at the anniversary 
and other meetings of the denomination to which he was 
so deeply attached. It has been through such characters 
and lives that our liberal Christian cause has been estab- 
lished. May it be continued and assured by men and 
women.of equal probity and devotion! 
CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
Newron, Mass. : 


ape LET, MARTHA’S VINEYARD.—Large ten- 
room house, garage and stable. Fifteen minutes’ 

from ocean, 1}4 miles from Vineyard Sound. Near post- 

office, store, library, and church. Mrs, E, Elliot Mayhew, 

Chilmark, Mass, 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for ition at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
suppporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care, 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 

years to save the lives of thousands of infants andier enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those Lig ain 3 Institutional care. 

President: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke. 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. 
10.30. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at rr. Vesper service (all seats free) at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH, Eliot Square, Roxbury, Rev. James 
De Normandie, Minister Emeritus. Morning service at 
11. Sunday school at 1o. Easter, Dr. De Normandie 
will preach. Subject, “Eternal Life.” Easter service of 
the Sunday-schoo] in Putnam Chapel at 4 P.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. 
Mr. Brown will preach. Vesper service at 4 o’clock. Mr. 
Snow will preach. Service daily at 12 M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 


The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 


Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The minister 
will preach. Church school at 9.45 A.m. Vesper service 
(all seats free) at 4P.m. The minister will Mid- 


week organ recital on Wednesday at 5. The church is open 
every day from 9 until 4. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, the minister, will 
preach. Morning service at 11 A.M. Kindergarten and 
Church school at 9. “45 A.M., (Easter Service). Communion 
at 12 M. Nathanie Hail ‘S Society at 7.30 P.M. Speci: 


Easter service. Mr. Forbes will speak. ee <C. 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian Harvar 
Square. Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., and Rev. pee 
erick M. Eliot, ministers. Morning service at 11 A. a a 
Crothers will preach. Sunday school at 10 A.M. | 
class e IrA.M. Evening service at 7.45. Mr. Eliot 
preac! 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, pene ct Tere 
Peterboro Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih ; 
Disciples school, Easter carol service at 10.30 vr 


service at 11 AM. P ig by the 
“The Hope and Vision of Tmencrealiigl®= A coll 
be taken for the se kn Ames Endo ymeni 


Sunday-school at 9.15 A.M Morning service at 


a 


de oY, ‘ 


Chri tan Reider 


TON EASTER SUNDAY 


Many of our Unitarian Churches take their annual collection for missionary 
work on Easter Sunday. April—the twelfth month of our financial year —is 
always the month when the bulk of the funds are sent to the national treasu- 


ries. In this year’s campaign a great deal depends on this final month. 
| THE THREE HUNDRED CHURCHES 


which have not yet sent in their contributions are urgently requested to 


make those contributions as large as possible. 


. ALL MEMBERS OF CHURCHES 


are urged to make this a matter of personal responsibility and give generous 
sums through their church treasuries. The campaign, its objects and its 


sa te are clearly indicated on this page. 


The totalsum . . $160,000 
Already Raised . . $50,000 
To Be Raised . . $110,000 
Last year in special campaiéns, 
Unitarians raised $116,000. 
This year’s undertaking can be 


completed if we act promptly. 


For the American Unitarian Association 


(a) To establish new work : - $45,0 

(6) To continue work begun . : 75, 000 $120,000 
For the Young People’s Religious es : 
For the Service Pension Society te ‘ : 10, 000 


For the Tuckerman School f ny = : : 5,000 
$160,000 


Through the Register, from week to 


week, the contributions will: be recorded. 
The diagram on the right represents 
graphically the task and its progress. 


Each square represents $1,000, and the 
squares will be filled as the money is con- 
tributed. The task is to 


F _ FILL THE SQUARES 


Send contributions to Henry M. Williams, 
re aR reasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


For the Tuckerman School 


$5,000 MC 


For the Service Pension Society 
$10,000 BEaSee 
LL) 


For the Young People’s Religious Union 


$120,000 
Divided as follows: 
(a) To establish new 


work. 


$45,000 


(b) Tosustain and en- 
large the fruitful 
work which the 
Association is now 
doing. 


$75,000 


Pleasantrics, 


Rev. Mr. Bent, afterward vicar of Wool- 
wich, had, after leaving Oxford, a poor place 
as curate. ‘‘You are the incumbent?” some 
one asked, ‘‘No,” he replied. ‘“‘I am Bent 
without the income.” : 


Tommy: “I wonder why the words is 
spelled in such a funny way?’ Jimmy: 
“*Cause they was made in the first place by 
the school-teachers, and they made ’em so’s 


-they would have to be hired to teach how to 


spell ’em.”’ 


Mr. Spriggins (gently): ‘‘My dear, a 


- Boston man was shot at by a burglar and 


his life was saved by a button which the 
bullet struck.’”’ Mrs. Spriggins: ‘‘ Well, what 
of it?” Mr. Spriggins: ‘‘Nothing, only the 
button must have been on.’’—Sacred Heart 
Review. 


Further Explanation Unnecessary.—Hus- 
band: ‘I can’t make out what is wrong 
with my .meerschaum pipe. There is a very 
peculiar taste with it, and it doesn’t draw.” 
Wife: ‘‘That’s odd. It seemed to draw all 
right when Johnny was blowing bubbles 
with it.”—Judy. 


A Girton undergraduate, having inadver- 
tently changed umbrellas with a fellow-stu- 
dent, is said to have evolved this note: “‘ Miss 
presents her compliments to Miss 
and begs to say that she has an umbrella 
which isn’t mine, so, if you have one that 
isn’t hers, no doubt they are the ones.”’ 


“T told that poor young widow,’ bégan 
Mrs. Nuritch, ‘‘that you’d give her boy work 
if’’— “Well, I won’t,”’ interrupted Nuritch. 
“She sent him to-day with a note that said, 
‘I must find employment for my son, even 
if he works for a mere pittance.’ The nerve 
o’ her callin’ me a mere ‘pittance’ !’’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


Dr. Baillie, after listening to a long story 
of her ailments from a lady who was so 
little ill that she intended to go to the opera 
that night, left the room with a sigh of relief. 
He had just got downstairs when he was 
called back. ‘‘Doctor,’’ feebly asked the 
lady, “‘may I, on my return to-night, eat a 
few oysters?” ‘‘Yes, ma’am,” roared the 
doctor, ‘‘shells and all!” 


A political orator declared that ‘the 
British lion, whether climbing the pine 
forests of Canada or scouring the Pacific 
main, would not draw in his horns or retire 
into its shell,’ which recalls the remark of 
an Australian legislator who, speaking of 
the competition between land and sea 


- Carriage, exclaimed: ‘‘Mr. Speaker, the rail- 


Ways are cutting the ground from under’ the 
steamers’ feet.” 


Senator Hale met Senator Spooner one day 
when there was to be a night session of the 
Senate. Spooner explained that a dinner en- 
gagement would keep him away. ‘‘Spooner,”’ 
remonstrated Senator Hale, gravely, ‘‘that 
isn’t the right spirit. We have an enormous 
quantity of work to do, and we are needed 
here at our desks.’ Senator Spooner thought 
it over and telephoned to Mrs. Spooner to go 
and have a good time, but he remained at 
his desk until the Senate adjourned. When 
he reached home, he asked Mrs. Spooner if 
she had a good time. ‘‘Oh, delightful,” Mrs. 
Spooner replied. ‘‘Who took you in to 
dinner?”’ asked Spooner. ‘Senator Hale,” 
Mrs. Spooner replied. 


¢ 


* or ox as 


ur National Societies, 
= 


fe) 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; und, away 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post * and typhoid fly. 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. ; > i ms with foot. mm 3 f 
tou dart - nde 
The American Unitarian Association. | Barge 
ee wes £ toe Uoiexian| | AREARSSEN 
ec) missionary organization o e Unitarian : $ A j 
.churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes Be Mee <7) ‘s and Refuse Receivers P 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and 


meetin oa publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. x 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. L 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 

wrance. 
Fe se contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M.. 
hot, 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
nies churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

dress contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


waste in houseorGARAGE. | 
Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from > 
polluted water. 
Look for our Trade Marks | 


ol Inuse12 yrs, Itpaystolookusup.| 
Sold dived“ Seod Yor catalogues | 


re ie 


: : = 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. | 
EE Bye 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. LAs 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS | i 

REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 

Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. ; 


HAVE YOU A BOOK PLATE? If you have a 
library aa need your individual k plate beautifull 
designed and engraved. Send 25 cents for a signed artist 
proof of my Craftsmanship. BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD 
STREET, BOSTON. —2 eo 7 


8 


a, 
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Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. g 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
= Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. ‘ 


WDE eee a 
English Tea Boom 


160 TREMONT STREET ~ 
Luncheon 11-3 Afternoon Tea 3.30-6 


Educational, —. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL, * 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. =, 
_ West Newton, Mass: > ~ ~~ 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL | 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, — f= 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, . 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God 


President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 33 West Cedar Sfrect, Boston, Mass. pas 
nn. —— 
Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo,+N.Y.; T : ; j i> 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, ‘ndiaaepeee Ind.; Hon. peg heal ca IN a2 HE COUNTRY ee 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Marcus Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision I< 
P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, | Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in wrt 
Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau-| promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 4 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. charges. Scholarships = = ee ear, 
rs reasurer, nee a ones 53 Se ae a = gerne ance d o | hae 
ommitiee on wship.—Executive Committee: Rev. PR pe 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, ble’ - So ee 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. ANDOVER, N.H. : = 
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National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
eg Dera into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
ellowship. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. - 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. ElmerS. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence 
be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to ir 
one another in the oon of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present - . 

President, Rev. Frank C. Doan; Plainfield, ee 

Honorary Vice-Presidenis: Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the } 
Secraary ieee Miss Caroline L. Carter, am, | - 

ass, ' 


